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New Lights on the History of Egyptian 
Architecture. 


HE subject of 


new light thrown 


cent discoveries | 
due to the exca- 





cated or pointed summit. After several un- 
successful attempts to discover the etymology 
of the word “pyramid,” it appears from the 
geometric papyrus of the British Museum, to 
come from the expression “ per-em-us,” the edges 
applied to the four lines from the apex to the 
base in the sense of “ proceeding frcm the base,” 


;| the whole solid construction being called ab mer, 


sepulchral purposes, and found of small 
proportions in the oldest sepulchres, and 
continued for this purpose, as appears from 
vignettes of papyri, till the third century B.C., 
when they were placed in pairs one at each 
jamb of the door of the mortuary chapel. The 
early obelisks were made of calcareous stone, 
and inscribed with the names and titles of the 
deceased. One obelisk to which allusion has 





a term applied to these sepulchres. In some 
of the older pyramids, indeed, as iv that of | 
Meidoum, the supposed sepulchre of Seneferu, | 
a king of the third dynasty, in that of, 
Saqgareh on the ancient site of Kochome, 
attributed to the second dynasty, and conjec- 
tured to be the mausoleum of the early Apis | 





upon it by the 
decipherment of Babylonian, where the terraces represented the | placed a globe (pyropus) on the apex, perhaps 
the texts of the | ; number of the planets, and this pyramidal type indicative of the tradition of the original con- 
monuments and is again that which surmounts the Assyrian secration of these monuments tothe sun. Ata 
papyri, and re-| ‘Obelisks, and points to an urchitectural link | _ later period the obelisk represented the sun, and 
between the earliest Babylonian and Egyptian the god Ammon, was inscribed with the titles of 
_kings receiving a daily worship, and occupied 


been already made as placed on a truncated 
pyramid, and which is represented in an inscrip- 
tion of the age of the fifth dynasty, is sur- 
mounted by a disk or globe, and the whole con- 


| struction dedicated to the sun. Augustus, it 


will be remembered, when he converted the 


bulls, the sides are step-shaped, a form quite obelisk he removed to Rome into a gnomon, 


architecture. The principle of construction is 


vations and researches of Mariette Bey both well known, the size being dependent on the _ before the doors of temples the same position it 


in Upper and Lower Egypt. The purport 
of the pyramids, the meaning of obelisks, 
and the laws of the decorations of temple 
and tomb, have been perfectly revealed. It 
is, of course, obvious that the constructive 
skill shown in Egyptian architecture could only 
have been carried out by plans carefully 
drawn before hand, but the number of these 
which has reached the present is compara- 
tively insignificant, and limited to a speos 
of Ammon and houses of workmen at the gold- 
mines of Gebel Ollaki, represented on a papyrus 
at Turin; the plan of the palace of Rameses II., 
about 1300 B.C., measuring 84 cubits, on the 
fragment of another papyrus at the same place; 
the plan of the tomb of Rameses IV.; one of 
the royal sepulchres at the Biban el Molouk of 
Thebes, found on another papyrus at Turin; and 
@ plan of the lake Moeris, of late period and un- 
scientific character, on a papyrus of the Museum 
of Boulaq. The inscriptions of the Temple of 
Denderah mention an ancient plan of the times 
of Cheops for its construction. No plan, indeed, 
remains of the pyramids, the normal form of 
sepulchres, which extended through twelve 
dynasties, and which in the pyramidal roofs of 
sepulchral chambers continued till the Greek 
period or the third century B.C., and was copied 
ia the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. Leaving 
aside the various conjectures about the pyramid, 
its supposed astronomical and metrical nature, or 
its being the built demonstration that the square 
of the hypothenuse equals the square of the 
other sides of the right-angled triangle, it is only 
necessary to remember that the pyramid was 
the dominant type of early Egyptian architec- 
ture, and the obelisk is only a tall, truncated 
pyramid, surmounted at the apex by the 
pyramidion instead of the sides being pro- 
longed to meet at a pceint. There are, 
indeed, the remains of about seventy pyramids, 
either royal sepulchres, or those 

Apis, all constructed on the plan of triangular 





length of the reign of the monarch and the. 


successive additions to the sides as that was 
prolonged, the sepulchral chamber being gene- 
rally placed beneath in a rock hewn with an 

inclined passage, for the descent of the sarco- | 

phagus. Each pyramid had a name attached to 

it, and that name was placed after the monarch | 

to whose ancestral worship a priest or prophet 

was attached ; but the inscription shows either 
that some of the step-shaped pyramids were 

sarmounted by obelisks, and were dedicated 
with the obelisk to the sun, or that the 

Obelisks of the old empire were placed on 

pyramidal bases, and such pyramids may have 

had other destination than that of a royal 
sepulchre. Of this early period one temple 
only remains, of excellent construction and 
masonry, discovered originally by Caviglia close 
to the great sphinx, although subsequent inscrip- 
tions mention other temples which Cheops had 
created on the spot. “He,” it says, “the living 
Horus, king of the upper and lower country; 
Khafa, the giver of life, founded a temple of the 
goddess Isis, the Queen of the Pyramid; besides 
the gods’ house of the sphinx, north-west of the 
god’s house and the town of Osiris, lord of the 
gates of Hades. He built his pyramids near the 
temple of the goddess; and he built a pyramid 
to the Princess Hontsen near this temple.” 
From other inscriptions it appears that Isis was 
a form of the goddess Hathor, the ruler and 
mistress of the place of the dead, and he built 
a temple in stone for her. She was, it seems, 
considered the companion of the god Harmachis 
or Horus on the Horizon, who, in the shape of 
the sphinx, was her great neighbour. This 
Temple of Isis has entirely disappeared ; but it 
is generally considered that chapels for the per. 
formance of the necessary ancestral worship were 
attached to the pyramids, the more necessary 
that the passages and chambers of these build. 
ings were rendered inaccessible soon after their 
completion. The other type of the old empire 
is the obelisks employed at that period for 





had done before sepulchres. As at the earliest 
period the resources of the nation were exhausted 
in constructing pyramids, not temples, the form 
“architecture assumed had relation only to 
| simple forms and sepulchral adaptations, and 
_ the early monarchs drew their materials princi- 
| pally from the quarries of Tourah and Syene. 
One Una, an officer of high rank, of the time of 
the sixth dynasty, received orders to bring a 
sarcophagus and its cover, both of limestone, 
from the quarries of Tourah for the king Pepi 
of Phiops. For Merenra, the royal successor 
of the same monarch, he built transports and 
rafts laden with granite for his pyramid, ex- 
tracted from the quarries of Syene, besides a 
sarcophagus, a pyramidion, jambs, thresholds, 
doors, pillars, and cornices, showing that 
architecture had attained some develop- 
ment at this early period. Towering in 
the midst of a vast necropolis, and having 
grouped around them the tombs of the 
princes and nobles of the period, the pyramids 
represented each a reign and a history. The 
other tombs were also constructed upon a plan 
like the pyramids. The sepulchral chamber, 
which was of rectangular dimensions, with plain 
unadorned walls, was excavated in the solid 
rock, and the descent of the sarcophagus was 
effected by a perpendicular well. Each grave 
consisted, in fact, of three portions,—the sepul- 
chral chamber, the well, and the mortuary 
chapel. From the first to the eleventh dynasty, 
or the so-called Old Empire, the external monu- 
ment or mortuary chapel, called by Mariette by 
its Arabic name mastaba, is a rectangular con- 
struction, with its faces symmetrically inclined 
and united. It is always made of immense 
blocks, and so massy that at a distance it resem- 
bles a truncated pyramid. The entrance is by 
a door, generally placed at the east side, of 
rectangular shape, surmounted above by @ half 
cylindrical lintel, and when of large dimensions 
ornamented with sculptares representing the 
deceased. The door is surmounted by a slab 
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with inscriptions in horizontal lines. At the 
tombsof persons of high rank, the fagade becomes 
more ornamental, and has in front great square 


left of the pilaster constituted the abacus. The 
first improvement was the commencement of 


top.of the column, and the rectangular vortion 


A epeseeetiesenn 


without base or abacus. It is on the} flatings produced byslightly hollowingeach side,, 
edges. When 


walls of the inside of the so-called mastabaj ands , 
that the various ions of the sepul- | not fluted the flat surfaces were used for painted 
chres are found, as also the sepulchral tablets} or inseripti which are found on 
or tombstones and altars of libation. This i 
mastaba stood exactly over the sepulchral. 
chamber, an? at a short distance from it the} 
atchitects constructed a kind of niche, walled 
om all sides, while the chapel was being’ 
constructed in the massive stonework of the 
monument. This niche, which Mariette calls: 
serdab, its Arabic, not Egyptian name, con- 
tained the statue of the deceased, and’ 
other objects. Occasionally a small square’ 
hele in the wall communicates with the serdad. 
A good example of the door of a tomb of this 
period is that of Teta, an architect of the 
second pyramid built by Shafra or Kephren, 
now in the British Museum, in which aiso is a/ ture, and their early di 





smali statue of a naval architect of this carly/tinuance shows that they never attained any’ and 


period removed from the serdad of hissepuichre. farther development. The mention of architec. 
These orifices are by some supposed to have been | tare in the texts of the period sometimes 














occurs, 
intended for the smoke of the incense tofumigate / as in the instructions of Amenemhat |. of the 
the figures of the deceased, and as the door was| twelfth dynasty, in which he says,—* I built | 
placed at the cast, the worshippers on entering | myself a-house adorned with gold, its roof was! 
faced the western wall, where occasionally were | painted blue, the walls in it and the passages! 
placed false doors, more in number when the} are of stone joined with cramps, the bolts are of | 
rock - exeavated chamber was to hold several! the metal called men. Thereare many devices | 
bodies. When the sarcophagus had been) of passages in it. I alone know how to find! 
lowered, the well was filled up, and access to | his grace, so that no one knows it except thee.” | 
the sepulchral chamber carefully prevented. | This expression would appear to refer to the 
Some of the oldest sepulchres consisted of a| Labyrinth or a similar construction, although 
rock-excavated rectangular chamber to which an | the general opinion is that this building was 
approach was made by a long horizontal! erected by the later kings of the twelfth 
gallery or corridor like the Etruscan cuni-| dynasty. No building of the kind, however; 
culi, the wails ornamented with rectangular | remains to attest the constraction except the 
panels surmounted by a kind of floral ornament, | ruins of the Labyrinth at Crocodilopolis. A’ 
@ modification of two flowers of the lotus not frempasremape yumm stg gg 89 ca 
papyras, tied back to back, resembling that/ the reign of Amenemhat IL, for the sake: of 
found on the entablatares of the early tombs, | Saenhathar, mentions that he was sent to the 
and by some supposed to have been derived | pyramid of a:mnoneseh: named Ameni. “They 





from carvings in wood. A good example of | causeme,’”’ hesays, “to thepyramidcalled Khorp 
he live for ever,;— | 


this kind of ornamentation was found on the} of the monarch Ameni, 


| Usertesen:L., 2.0. 


entered so extensively * ftite: the apchitectural 
decorations of the . Even: the-border 1i 
of the usual squaves-and diagonals ; bat 
the tendency of the-~whole~is to show that. it 
teeture derived ita di that here-was 
the doors Fae are saa calito 
paim-leaves and semi-cylindrical mouldings. 
while the obelisks, which afterwards became so 


_L., B.C. 2370, te-be-pineed ‘before the 
temples as weil as the tombs, and theremain- 





ing one of this dynasty: at: Heliopolis, which 
a cattiatinan, “aedlioebenamattie the 


place of Bemben, “the pyramidions” or caps of 


whinstone sarcophagus of King Mycerinus, and|to get made fifteen colamns of long lasting | Empire-tormsinated: the-eepuidiieal ‘use.cf ‘these 


reappears in other works of the early period, | stone.’ It came to pass that therestoration of 
about ‘B.C. 2900. | what was thrown down was completed in three | 
Amongst the architectural remains of the! months. There is, however, some difficulty about | 

early dynasties must be classed the great sphinx, | the word “column,” as it may be read fifteen 
situated as it is in the great necropolis of Gizeh, | statues of hard stone, and the time specified. , 
and although it is vot possible te determine its | It was-either “its colamns” or “its statues” ; 
— age from rent a and edifices with | but in what manner these were used in the con. 
; it is mentioned, t can be no doubt of | struction of pyramidsdoes notappear, exceptthat, 
its entering into the system of sepuichral archi. | as sshatdete ctatiny each pyramid had amortuary 
tecture connected with the great necropolis at | chapel placed on its-east side, and columns‘and 
Gizeb. It is supposed to be older than Shafra | statues may have formed part of it. It must 
or Kephren, who is mentioned in connexion with not, however, be imagined that the only columns 
the inscription of Thothmes IV., subsequently of the twelfth dynasty were proto-Doric, for 
placed before it. It has been conjectured to) although they are striking from thei 
have been a sepulchre fashioned in shape of the ance, others were used even as early 
monster, As an architectural feature of this | fourth dynasty; B.C. 2840, when the 
early period {may be cited the rade germ of a| form was the pilaster: A shrine of that 
primitive arch, discovered by Professor Hayter / period, figured in Lepsius, Denkmaeler.Abth. ii, 
Lewis, the great stones en décharge over the! pl. 14, has colamns apparently of wood, mere} 
eutrance of the Great Pyramid, the so-ealled| poles; surmounted by what appear to be 
wm exace Cerner te in the same building, buerania, or ox-heads, and 

use ic or pyramids ‘ornamented wi mares. 
other ation Pp ee with drops‘and sq As early 

development of Egyptian architecture! with 
after'the period of the first six dynasties po ner“ “Aieh. iis Dh. I Tepe te 
only be traced from the tombs, no temples or! was from: the lotus i iti 
buildings of the period having survived till the| that the Ionic volate was subsequently derived. 
mete go ye B.C. 2380, and the tomb of! Bat the colamm, in shape of a sheaf of plants 
ra Neggah, when the sepnichres|of the papyrus tied together, appears at the 

reg under that dynasty another typo; | twelfth dynasty, B.C. 2880, and it: i 

open chamber or chapel was also the/ that thisagsin was derived from the old orna 
sepulchral one for the coffin, and this chamber | ment.aiready mentioned, 
was sometimes a rock one, or speos, or aj the panelled decoration of two papyrus flowers, 
Se or @ pyramid placed on a square| their stems tied together close under the flower, 

. The most remarkable feature of the | so that they curve inversely from each other. 


I 
| 
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the’ tombs of the oid Empire. 


Bg 
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is 
sisting of columus and a.cornice, being the 
@ portico with columns in antis. Fstieges 2 
us conjectures, the necessity of obtaining 
See sant light: to’ pass: from: this portiesinto whole 
ee chambers the reducing: 


is 








to which reference will be subsequently 
made in diseussing the question of the temples. 
Ui , except the commencement of a 
few shrines, little remains*to show the style of 
colu i te at Thebes 
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with inscriptions in horizontal lines. At the 
tombs of persons of high rank, the fagade becomes 
more ornamental, and has in front great square 
pillars without base or abacus. It is on the 
walls of the inside of the so-called mastaba 
that the various representations of the sepul- 
chres are found, as also the sepulchral tablets 
or tombstones and altars of libation. This 
mastaba stood exactly over the sepulchral 
chamber, and at a short distance from it the 
architects constructed a kind of niche, walled 
on all sides, while the chapel was being 
constructed in the massive stonework of the 
monument. This niche, which Mariette calls 
serdab, its Arabic, not Egyptian name, con- 
tained the statue of the deceased, and 
other objects. Occasionally a small square 
hole in the wall communicates with the serdab. 
A good example of the door of a tomb of this 
period is that of Teta, an architect of the 
second pyramid built by Shafra or Kephren, 
now in the British Museum, in which also is a 
small statue of a naval architect of this early 
period removed from the serdab of his sepulchre. 
These orifices are by some supposed to have been 
intended for the smoke of the incense to fumigate 
the figures of the deceased, and as the door was 
placed at the east, the worshippers on entering 
faced the western wall, where occasionally were 
placed false doors, more in number when the 
rock - excavated chamber was to hold several 
bodies. When the sarcophagus had been 
lowered, the well was filled up, and access to 
the sepulchral chamber carefully prevented. 
Some of the oldest sepulchres consisted of a 
rock-excavated rectangular chamber to which an 
approach was made by a long horizontal 
gallery or corridor like the Etruscan cuni- 
culi, the walls ornamented with rectangular 
panels surmounted by a kind of floral ornament, 
@ modification of two flowers of the lotus or 
papyras, tied back to back, resembling that 
found on the entablatures of the early tombs, 
and by some supposed to have been derived 
from carvings in wood. A good example of 
this kind of ornamentation was found on the 
whinstone sarcophagus of King Mycerinus, and 
reappears in other works of the early period, 
about B.C. 2900. 

Amongst the architectural remains of the 
early dynasties must be classed the great sphinx, 
situated as it is in the great necropolis of Gizeh, 
and although it is not possible to determine its 
exact age from the chapels and edifices with 
which it is mentioned, there can be no doubt of 
its entering into the system of sepulchral archi- 
tecture connected with the great necropolis at 
Gizeh. It is supposed to be older than Shafra 
or Kephren, who is mentioned in connexion with 
the inscription of Thothmes IV., subsequently 
placed before it. It has been conjectured to 
have been a sepulchre fashioned in shape of the 
monster. As an architectural feature of this 
early period {may be cited the rade germ of a 
primitive arch, discovered by Professor Hayter 
Lewis, the great stones en décharge over the 
entrance of the Great Pyramid, the so-called 
ae m Sree mie in the same building, 

use of bricks for pyramids and 

other vo Py probably 

development of Egyptian architecture 
after the period of the first six dynasties can 
only be traced from the tombs, no temples or 
buildings of the period having survived till the 
eleventh d , B.C. 2380, and the tomb of 
Drah-abu ’1 Neggah, when the sepulchres 
assume under that dynasty another type; 
the open chamber or chapel was also the 
sepulchral one for the coffin, and this chamber 
was sometimes a rock one, or speos, or a 
pyramid, or a pyramid placed on a square 
base. The most remarkable feature of the 
period of the twelfth dynasty is the appearance 
of the proto- Doric column in the open rock tombs 
of Beni Hassan. It is the first step in advance of 
the square pillar or pilaster, derived as it is sup- 
posed from the upright block left in the quarries 
to support the masses left above and imitated 
on the pillars of the tombs of the old Empire. 
In fact, in the tombs of Beni Hassan the outer 
wall of the so-called mastaba has ceased to 
exist, and is replaced by an open facade con- 
sisting of columns and a cornice, being the step 
toa portico with columns in antis. Perhaps, as 
Lepsius conjectures, the necessity of obtaining 
additional light to pass from this portico into 
the adjacent chambers suggested the reducing 
the four sides of the old pillars, and cutti 
them with eight facets instead of four sides, so 
that it presented sixteen sides, and approached 
& cylindrical shaft, not continued, indeed, to the 





ing | posed to be bound were 


top of the column, and the rectangular portion 
left of the pilaster constituted the abacus. The 
first improvement was the commencement of 
flatings produced by slightly hollowing each side, 
and sharpening the edges. When the sides were 
not fluted the flat surfaces — er en — 
or sculptured inscriptions, w: are fo 
these so-called proto-Doric columns at Karnak 
and elsewhere. It is not probable that the 
Doric column was derived from trimmed | 
trunks of trees, for Egypt was deficient in wood, | 
and did not employ it for architecture at the 
earliest period, the monuments being of the 
hardest stone and the finest masonry, so that 
the colamn was derived from of 
masonry, not imitations of woodwork. Un- 
fortunately, beyond the general resemblance 
to Doric architecture in the columns, ar- 


period and type offer no particular interest, or 
can be considered a special Egyptian architec- 
ture, and their early disap and discon- 
tinuance shows that they never attained any 
farther development. The mention of architec- 
ture in the texts of the period sometimes occurs, 
as in the instructions of Amenemhat I., of the 
twelfth dynasty, in which he says,—‘I built 
myself a house adorned with gold, its roof was 
painted blue, the walls in it and the passages 


the metal called men. There are many devices 
of passages in it. I alone know how to find 
his grace, so that no one knows it except thee.” 
This expression would appear to refer to the 
Labyrinth or a similar construction, although 
the general opinion is that this building was 
erected by the later kings of the twelfth 
dynasty. No building of the kind, however, 
remains to attest the construction except the 


tablet in the British Museum, No. 569, dated in 
the reign of Amenemhat II., for the sake of 


pyramid of a monarch named Ameni. “They 
cause me,” he says, “to the pyramid called Khorp 
of the monarch Ameni,—may he live for ever,— 
to get made fifteen columns of long lasting 
stone.” It came to pass that the restoration of 
what was thrown down was completed in three 
months. There is, however, some difficulty about 


statues of hard stone, and the time specified. 
It was either “its columns” or “its statues” ; 
but in what manner these were used in the con- 
struction of pyramids does not appear, except that, 
as Mariette states, each pyramid had a mortuary 
chapel placed on its east side, and columns and 
statues may have formed part of it. It must 
not, however, be imagined that the only columns 
of the twelfth dynasty were proto-Doric, for 
although they are striking from their appear- 
ance, others were used even as early as the 
fourth dynasty, B.C. 2840, when the normal 
form was the pilaster. A shrine of that 
period, figured in Lepsius, Denkmaeler Abth. ii, 
pl. 14, has eolumns apparently of wood, mere 
poles, surmounted by what appear to be 
bucrania, or ox-heads, and has an architrave 
ornamented with drops and squares. As early 
as the sixth dynasty columns are represented 
with the lotus and bud capital, at Saniet el 
Meitin, Lepsius, Abth. ii., bl. 111, ¢, and it 
was from the lotus capital and its transitions 
that the Ionic volute was subsequently derived. 
Bat the column, in shape of a sheaf of plants 
of the papyrus tied together, appears at the 
twelfth dynasty, B.C. 2380, and it is possible 
that this again was derived from the old orna- 
ment already mentioned, so often repeated in 
the panelled decoration of two papyrus flowers, 
their stems tied together close under the flower, 
so that they curve inversely from each other. 
In the adaptation of the papyrus to the column, 
then, the shaft is reeded, and consists of a 
bundle of papyrus plants tied close under the 
buds with five bands, and is evidently a de 
ment of these blown flowers united in 
with two bands, and the whole column repre- 
sents, with all its reeded stems and capital, 
one stem and bud of the papyrus, into which 
the others are moulded. These columns are 
truncated at the base, and have the capitals and 
abaci square, by no means presenting the solidity 
of the proto-Doric, but yet in the earliest exam. 
ples nearly so, consisting of five reedings, and the 
whole placed on @ circular base, like the proto- 
Doric. The bands by which the stems were : 
by broad bande 
upon a brownish 
of the column the 


of colour at Beni Hassan, 
yellow ground; at the 


chitrave, and triglyphs, the columns of this |2 


are of stone joined with cramps, the bolts are of | i 


ruins of the Labyrinth at Crocodilopolis, A i 


Saenhathar, mentions that he was sent to the |i 















the word “column,” as it may be read fifteen | few 


LIFTING APPLIANCES FOR BUILDING 
PURPOSES. 

Any one who has lived North of the Tweed 

for a length of time must have been struck by 


form, from which additional courses are 

In the erection of dwelling-houses things are 
generally so arranged that two tiers of stools or 
trestles, the one resting the platform 
provided by 1 afnncineeno to briog 
the work the mason to the level of the int 
floor, where the beams or joists provide 

ing-place for the stools previously are 








ends of the ‘five ties confined the cluster 
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ing, but it is obviously impracticable in the 
great majority of instances. For instance, in a 
street it could not be carried out at all. The 
use of the travelling-crane has therefore become 
the only alternative where the system of build- 
ing from the outside is employed, and an illus- 
tration of the limited area to which such a 
mechanical appliance is applicable is given in 
the case of the Grand Hotel now in course of 
at Charing-cross. There the cost of 
the framing necessary for carrying the rails 
upon which the travelling-crane is supported is 
probably greater than that of a large steam 
derrick, ineluding its foundations, not to men- 












erecting an outside scaffolding. The operation, 
foundry the difficulty of conveying great masses 
pe ine Baga the furnace to a distance 





narily conducted by one mason or bricklayer, 
who ascends from course to course on the inside, 


sup a pone hy, Arena 
ee Trani obs tes ell 0 

and which are afterwards sawn off. This 
method hes hitherto hewn Title. employed tn iain 


times the work of the other. In Glasgow the use 
of the derrick-crane is so extensive that a cer- 
tainamount of carelessness in erecting and work- 


the suspended weight could be travelled along|ing it has crept in, so that several accidents 
have been the consequence. In all cases, how- 


the horizontal beam, and thus entailed a great 
i ever, these are attributable to causes that were 


.} avoidable. Sometimes the fault has been dis- 
covered in an overloaded chain, or one that has 
become worn; in other cases from “kinks” in 
the chain, which bring excessive strains upon 
the links affected by them. On several occa- 
sions damage to life and limb has followed upon 
the falling of a jib through the inefficiency of 
the “ pawl” arrangement, which keeps the jib 
dram stationary in one direction ; but such mis- 
haps are easily insured against by ordinary care 
and a proper construction of the parts. Cer- 
tainly, any one who is acquainted with the 
manner in which derrick-cranes are erected in 
Scotland, sometimes at a height that raises the 
top of the jib to an elevation of about 150 ft. 
above the level of the ground, cannot but con- 
trast the practice favourably with the hod-man 
or even the travelling-crane. It is questionable, 
however, if the advantages arising from its use 
are sufficient to lead to an alteration in the 
methods of building at present prevailing in 
England ; but they are so great that many con- 
tractors might find it to their advantage to 
modify their practice so as to make derrick- 
cranes more available than they are under the 
existing system. 








became necessary to have an appliance by whi 


the labour of the hodman was the only means 
available in Scotland for raising materials to 
the level of the different courses of 

during their construction, and when ly 
heavy weights had to be raised, such as iron 
beams and girders, the temporary appliances of | disadvan 
block and tackle were commonly employed. 
Perhaps it was the constantly increasing use of 
heavy masses of cast and wrought iron which 
led contractors to adopt a and more 
efficient than that to; but 
whether this be the case or not, it is certain 


















source of expense both in working and in first 
cost, while the space occupied by the founda- 
tions of the cranes uently a to be 
very heavy, and occupied portions of the foundry 
floor, which were the most valuable for casting. 
The introduction of the travelling-crane, in 
which the weights could be moved in all 
directions to the extreme limits of the build- 
ing without in any way interfering with 
the operations of moulding, soon — 
so superior to the old apparatus that it 
rapidly superseded it. But, although the jib- 
crane has been almost entirely abandoned in the 
erecting - shop and the foundry, an important 
modification of its original form soon led to its 
extensive adoption among builders, contractors, 
and especially qu . This improvement 
the | consisted in making the jib movable in a vertical 
as well as a horizontal direction, and is now 
known as the derrick-crane. Instead of travel- 
ling the weight to be lifted along a fixed beam 
0 as to reduce the radius of the swing, as was 









by 
the use of mechanical power, and especially the 
introduction of steam as a prime mover, must 
have been a great incentive to master builders 
to do away with manual labour as much as 
possible ; and this, probably, more than any other 
motive, has led to the advances which have 
been made. 
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ITALIAN GOTHIC IN SECULAR BUILDINGS. 


In my last lecture we examined somo of the 
principles which actuated the architectural 
designers of Italy in dealing with the style com- 
monly termed by us Italian Gothic. This, we 
foand, was rather a mixture of styles, than a 
perfect system in itself, such as was the G. thic 
architecture of England, France, and Germany. 
It is only of late years that it has received much 
attention from ourselves, and it had always 
been previously considered an imperfect illus- 
tration of Gothic principles. In the churches 
of the day, the architectnre occupied a position 


is suspended varies as the sine of the angle 








The mechanical arrangements 
raising and lowering the jib are very much 
simpler than those required for travelling the 
weight along a fixed horizontal beam, and this 
simplicity has helped greatly towards the ex- 
tension of its use, instead of the older 
arrangement. In situations where the distance 
to which materials have to be moved does not 
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exceed the radius of the mare and er subordinate to those of the sister arts, and 

. space it occupies is not importance, the | faited to produce the effect of unity and gran- 

stone the clips still commonly used derrick-crane is a cheaper and more reliuble deat ts sai soe abe accteiega ta'the wore 
employed by the Romans; and not only so, but| appliance than any other. For building pur-| .-ientific and purely architectural work of the 
that they were kept in their place by means of eae? unwieldy, and what | Northern school of Gothic architects. The 
the same kind of holes which are still chipped of advantage in the interior of 8) Italians seemed, indeed, somewhat half-hearted 
on the ends or sides of the stones for the pur-| foundry is generally ® source of trouble and | sho their ecclesiastical architecture altogether, 
pose of giving a catch to the claws. _ |imoonvenience in the erection of masonry: | for it is rare to find a church of this time com- 
This means of the hoisting-chains pleted from the original design, and we left, as 


may remember, the great cathedral of 

‘orence, with its unfinished arcades of Arnolfo, 

waiting for its completion, in another style, and 
her hands. 
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is not likely ever We may now turn our attention to another 

taba alegied sania, part of Soemient, by inquiring bow Sho pointed 
coming to the more modern substitutes for architecture of Italy was applied to buildings 
manual labour, we find that almost no improve- other than charches. The state of civilisation 
ment seems to have been made upon this anti- to which Italy had attained, during the thir- 
quated invention of the Romans for many teenth and fourteenth centuries, is well illus- 
= It is to the period of the great in- trated by the splendid palaces erected for 
ustrial revelution which followed upon the civic purposes, and even for private residences. 
introduction of the steam engine, that we Of such bai are the town-halis of various 






Cities, and the palaces of Venice. The first 
class the ici 
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Pablic fands for purposes which aim at giving 
pleasure to the greatest number. 
Archi ed in this manner, should 





tecture, t 
be the most popular cf the arts. A great build-| p 


ing, for a public purpose, cannot be hidden. It is 
national property, and under proper regulations 
the humblest citizen has a right to its enjoy- 
ment. While whole treasuries of artistic wealth 
may lie concealed in private galleries of paint- 
ing and sculpture, an architectural monument, 
such as St. Paul's or Westminster Abbey, is 
open to all, and our public collection of works 
of art is rightly called a National Gallery. — 
Italy, becoming rich, and with local infla- 
ences intensifying themselves into that sort of 
patriotism which seems to consist of hating 
your neighbour, and trying to out-do him, 
valued art, and employed it, amongst its other 
resources. By its aid, each city was proud to 
hold its own, and, when possible, to claim 
superiority as regarded others. ‘ 
The great civic works were constructed, in 
the main, by Republican power, or by those 
who, like despots of later days, have been con- 
tented to be tyrants by the will of the people. 
The Democratic spirit in Italy was thus 
favourable to the cultivation of art, and it may 
appear strange that this has hardly been the 
case, hitherto, among ourselves. I am not talking 
politics, and may, therefore, explain that in 
using the term Democratic I do not wish to be 
considered as intimating preference, or blame, of 
any political system. I merely refer to it as ex- 
pressing the unquestionable fact of the increased, 
and increasing, power of the people over their 
own affairs, which all modern history records. 
In this country, the change has been none the 
less great, because gradual; and it becomes an 
interesting question whether the growth of those 
inflaences, which were favourable to art in Italy, 
have had a similar effect in our own country. 
The answer must, I think, be in the negative. 
Not that any opposite result has been attained ; 
but that it has hitherto proved impossible to ex- 
cite sufficiently the interest of ruling Englishmen 
in art to make them desirous of erecting great 
architectural monuments. The artistic taste of 
the Italians was innate, and answered readily to 
external suggestions. With us, it has been more 
a matter of individual education, culture in the 
case of the few, while it has been neglected as 
an element of national prosperity. It has not 
been so elsewhere. Art has been cultivated by 
our neighbours, the French, not only from 
inborn taste, but also from calculated policy. 
We are now complaining of foreign rivalry of 
trade, and calling out for technical education. 
Perhaps it may at length dawn upon some of 
our rulers that an educated national taste may 
even be a matter of commercial importance.* 
When a public feeling for art is weak, the 
wealth of a nation is diverted rather to selfish 
gratification, than tothe public gain. Thus, at 
the late Paris Exhibition, we were told that our 
foreign friends were amazed at the number and 
costliness of the works of architecture in the 
English Department, which represented private 
expenditure for individual enjoyment. 
It has become a commonplaceamong ourselves 





* lcannot forbear from quoting here, from an article which 
appeared not long since . the” Pali Mall Gazette; from 
its Scsenger gee in Paris, with whom I leave the respon- 
sibility of his statement of facts, and his expressed opinions. 
He writes :—‘t What a surprise it would be to Pitt, whose 
scorn for art has been so eloquently described by Macaulay 
could he have read the report of M. Antonin Proust, on 
the ‘ Budget des Beaux Arts.’ Pitt refused to grant public 
ot i —_ of a - aes the French Govern- 
men ways pursued a different poli i 
= — roved age pe tid cdl i. 

en follows a list of the chief items of a total v. 
about 220,0001., for ye pee connected with art. pnided 
them we find 60 . for preserving national monuments 
30,0002. for works of art to decorate public edifices, 6,001. 
National School f Fine . das; ak ede ny 

atio of Fine which i i 
members 574 Fg ese : set ” 

** France,” he continues, “spends thus annual! 
220,000/. on matters connected with art. The results of 
this expenditure were visible at the recent Exhitition 
they are visible here every day, no matter to which side 
you turn—visible in the taste with which women dress 
with which shops are arranged, and the graceful turn 
which is given to the most ordinary article, ¥ verything 
one sees is inviting. The restaurateur, instead of pilin 
up in his window huge masses of raw beef, hams, an 
other eee Sa, after the English fashion, has a 
glittering laid out on a bed of ley, with a fountain 
Lew sit it, and surrounded by fruit artistically ar- 

ed. I remember ata Parliamentary inquiry under the 
Empire, a French workman was asked his opinion about 

files, He said that the English files were the 
better of the two, but were not pleasing to the eye, and 
therefore French files were preferred, I heard a similar 
remark about pickles. English pickles are excellent, but 
they are crammed anyway intoan ungainly bottle. French 
pic catch the eye, being arranged with taste in pase 
ul bottles. When art descends to files and pickles its im- 
portance in higher spheres may be easily inferred,”’ 
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that our public buildings are to be stinted, and 
those which are now in progress are no excep- 
tion to the rule. It is, indeed, becoming 
ractice of the State to exclude architects 
altogether from any but the very largest public 
works, and a doubtful economy is more estee 
than architectural excellence. : 

The most important civic edifice erected in 
our own time has undoubtedly been the Houses 
of Parliament. This was a work extending over 
some twenty years, requiring the best part of 
the life and energies of its architect. I will not 
now speak of its architectural merits, nor am I 
about to discuss the views of those who, on the 
one hand, declare it to be the most successful 
result of the Gothic revival ; nor the judgment of 
others, who hold a diametrically contrary opinion. 
I wish to refer to it only as one of our greatest 
public monuments. It is a building which 
provides for the highest business of the country. 
The monarch addresses, from the throne, the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, and through 
them, the listening world. The so-called private 
business of the country, business affecting the 
comfort of the nation, and the expenditure of 
millions upon millions, is transacted within its 
committee-rooms. Some of the highest officers 
of the Commonwealth reside in it. Taking the 
building as a whole, there is no spot in the 
empire of equal interest. In this case, if in no 
other, we might have thought that considera- 
tions of expenditure might well have been made 
subservient to efficiency and to artistic conside- 
rations, and yet people are for ever talking of 
the cost of the Houses of Parliament, rather than 
of their artistic merits or defects. 
On the question of expense, the common 
assertion is that it cost two millions. Two 
millions, expended in twenty years,—a hundred 
thousand a year out of an annual expenditare of 
80 millions, for housing the Legislature of a great 
Empire,—about the same sum which our neigh- 
bours the French have spent, with a cwur 
léger, in as many months, on the evanescent 
splendours of a Great Exhibition, to say nothing 
of an almost equal outlay on their new Opera- 
house. Two millions,—a third part of the sum 
expended in preparation, at the first whisper of 
war,—a fraction of the cost of a single ironclad 
squadron. 

In truth, the building of the Houses of 
Parliament, as designed by the architect, did 


been so often made, that by repeated itera- 
tion, it has come to be accepted as correct. Be 
it less or more, the great question with respect 
to such a national monument should, as it seems 
to me, have been, rather, “Is it good?” than 
‘“ What has it cost ?” * 

When we contemplate the noble remains of 
ancient art, we cannot for a moment doubt that 
the one idea present to the mind of every great 
artist has been to do his best, to put his whole 
soul into his work, and to exact, as far as was 
possible, perfection from all he employed, apart 
from pecuniary considerations. 

The period of the Renaissance now under 
examination was a time of transition from 
ecclesiastical to civil polity. The Gothic of the 
North had found its strongest support in the 
Medieval Church. The burghers and citizens 
of the South had advanced further along the 
road of political freedom, and the architectural 
result was the erection of the noble civic and 
secular buildings of Italy. 

In all important Italian cities we find such 
monuments, vieing with, and often surpassing the 
churches. In some cases, as at Florence, the 
secular buildings are even palaces, and in all, 
as at Siena, Padua, Vicenza, Piacenza, Cre- 
mona, Como, and elsewhere, the Town-hall, as 
we may call it,' asserted the importance of the 
civic rulers. We find it, for the most part, in 
the centre of the town, dignified in its architec- 
ture with its characteristic bell-tower or cam- 
panile, the symbol of power in Medisval days. 
The liberty to erect such a tower or belfry was 
everywhere highly prized as a sign of inde- 
pendence, and we know that this was the case 
in the North as well as the South, in the “ Free 
Towns” founded in France by our own King 


* Those who care to see what the cost of ouses 

Parliament, as designed pe! Charles Ba Magdion re 
can do so by referring to the Life of the Archi ; 
Barry. They will find that the sum of two millions 
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Edward I.,as well as in the com. 
mercial cities of Belgium, and more stately 





the | capitals of the Italian states, with which we 
concerned, 


are now chiefly 
Apart from their special significance, the 
must be deemed 
rather i i than admirable, in an 
architectural sense. Rising straight from the 
ground without buttresses or breaks, usually 
plain, and destitute alike of ornament and of 
light and shade, a well-designed upper story 
is but a ig compensation for so much effort, 
exerted for so small a result. The Italian towers 
may perhaps serve as models for lighthouses or 
chimneys; but they cannot, in my judgment, be 
allowed for one moment to cast into the shade 
the merits of our own Mediwval towers and 
spires. In the plains of Italy, they had a special 
justification, serving both as watch-towers and 
guides, as well as indicating the power and 
authority of the cities in which they were placed. 

In the wars of the factions which tore Italy 
asunder, Guelphs and Ghibellines in turn assum. 
ing the mastery, there was little safety outside 
the cities. Rural domestic tranquillity was a 
blessing not yet to be enjoyed, and cares of 
State thus became the of the citizens. 

Pablic life, consequently, great interest 
for the Italians, and this sentiment influenced 
their architecture, leading them to give import- 
ance to their public buildings. In reviewing, 
on former occasions, the progress of Gothic 
architecture in England, I noticed the develop. 
ments which were successively introduced, al? 
tending to the increase of domestic enjoyment. 
To the rude Saxon Hall, which was the whole 
dwelling, and in which the inmates not only ate 
and drank, but lived and slept, additions were 
made, first of a few rooms, and then of entire 
buildings, until the Hall became a mere feature 
of the whole structure, to which, neverthcless, 
it often still continued to give its name. We 
found, as you may perhaps remember, some of 
our most interesting ions of English 
architecture in domestic buildings ; while, apart 
from churches and other ecclesiastical remains, 
the structures erected for public purposes were 
neither numerous nor important; nor could 
they compare with con’ or neighbour- 
ing examples elsewhere; as, for example witlr 
the beautiful Town-halls of the Low Countries. 

The progress of architecture thus came, with 
to be associated with the im and 
comfort of the individual, while with the Italians 
it merged the latter, in the corporate importance 
of society. 

The causes of this difference may probably 
be sought in deep variations of national cha- 
racter which exist to our own day. Individual 
liberty is the much-prized inheritance of the 
Englishman, who leaves to others the worship 
of equality, and the assertion of the importance 
of the community. We know how often it is 
said of a man that he is seen best at home, arf 
the luxury of domesticity is to be found in its 


atest completeness rong us. 
e The care aad devotion given in Italy to the 
great civic buildings for the public use, has had 
but little counterpart in country, and the 
attention paid to domestic comfort amongst 
ourselves has led rather to individual selfishness 
than to any great evidences of public spirit in 
regard to architecture. The important and 
costly works which history will associate with 
the nineteenth century have been for the most 


part carried out by companies in t 
pursuit of gain, while e without stint 
has been forthcoming for private objects. 


The civic buildings of Italy have thus an inte- 
rest apart from’their architectare, and mark, in 
every sense, a time of The general 


horizontal is, however, more marked, 
and the roach to Classicalism somewhat 
nearer than in ecclesiastical examples. 

The Gothic of Venicy are all more or 


less affected by the same influences, which were 
to give to the Renaissance its hing 
victory, and the latter style thus me, 1a 
many instances, based eS a 

from principles, already, more or less, admitted. 
Thus, the Dacal Palace has not, at least tos 
Northern , the effect of Gothic building, 
The vertical principle is altogether absent, a 
in its place we have s horizontalism of treat- 
ment as marked as in any building of the Renais- 
sance, such as the Farnese Palace at Rome, of 
Sansovino’s beautiful Library of St. Mark, ™ 





Venice itself, 
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The erection of the Ducal Palace formed an 
epoch in Gothic art in Venice, and stood between 
the earlier types of Byzantine origin, and the 
later Transitional period, which ended with 
the Renaissance. It is impossible to speak of it, 
or indeed of Venetian architecture, without 
thinking of Mr. Ruskin, if only to express 
thanks to him for his devotion to the subject, 
and for the valuable essays, and beautiful illus- 
trations, with which he has enriched our 
records. His enthusiastic admiration for 
the Ducal Palace, and his depreciatory esti- 
mate of the merits of the are well 
known. Enjoying heartily, as all must do, his 
eloquent advocacy, in the one sense, it may be 
permitted to doubt, if he has been able to do 
justice to the latter. 

The peculiar charm of Venice is such that 
exact impartiality in determining the rival claims 
of the two schools, as there exhibited, is difficult, 
if not impossible. The buildings, which are 
found crowded together, in and around the 
Piazza of St. Mark’s, are unrivalled in the world. 
Architecture must ever be affected by traditions 
and associations, and in no other instance is this 
more the case, than in that famous group, bor- 
rowing unique graces from Eastern, as well as 
Western art. The history and spirit of the past 
speak to us, from such monuments of former 
glories, with a romance and power of fascination 
which arrests the voice of criticism. 

It is scarcely fair, therefore, to suggest that, 
because drawings and pictures of the Ducal 
Palace, rather than of Renaissance designs, are 
often made, and are always delightful, this is a 
reason for doubting the merits of the latter. 
These comparatively modern edifices must, of 
course, be judged in their architectural merits 
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structive im was lees frequently the 
case than in the earlier styles, for at this time 
it was common to carry the mullions up to the 
enclosing arch, and not only to the springing of 
the arch as had been previously done. These 
mullions acted in such cases as piers. or columns, 
and left but little for the arch, commonly of the 
four-centred depressed form, to support. 

In Italy, window tracery seems to have been 
little admired. It was known, indeed, for it is 
found in various places, and generally in its 
simplest types. We may see it, ia the case of 
the nave windows at Florence, and Giotto 
adopted it in his campanile in a more elaborate 
manner, as did the architects at Lucca and 
elsewhere. When the Pointed arch was adopted, 
however, the more usual course was to use rows 
of single openings, separated by columns, and 
fill up the tympanum of the arch over the 
windows. 

In the upper arcades of the Ducal Palace, the 
pointed arch is altogether suppressed, and the 
tracery is thick, and strong enough to serve as 
a constructional feature, performing the duty of 
@ support to the structure above. 

The details of this arcade, and also of the 
more Gothic-looking arches of the ground-floor, 
are so beautiful that the architectural student 
is tempted to overlook all defects, and we have 
seen, in consequence, tendencies among modern 
architects to copy the errors, as well as the 
beauties, of the Ducal Palace, in combination 
with forms of Northern Gothic, often not very 
consistent in general design. 

If, however, the arcade in the ground-floor, with 
its A age arches, can be said to exhibit a pure 
Gothic character, the same can hardly be de- 
clared, in respect of the traceries of the next 


alone, apart from any halo of interesting his- | story 


torical associations. 

I spoke, in a former lecture, of some of the 
peculiarities of the Ducal Palace, and will 
not therefore go over the same ground again. 
Suffice it to say that we find in it the same half- 
application of Gothic principles which has been 
noticed before, as characteristic of Italian 
Gothic. 

Similar effects may be observed in other 
places, and even at Cremona, where, in per- 
haps one of the most Gothic-looking buildings, 
of the town-hall or civic class, in Italy, a free 
use of the pointed arch is balanced by the 
absence of vertical piers or buttresses, and by 
the strongly- marked horizontalism of string 
and cornice. 

The latter feature is, indeed, specially sugges- 
tive of a Classic origin, and characteristic of 
Italian Gothic. It has not, indeed, the distinct 
decisions of Roman work, nor its bold projec- 
tions, with the consequent strong shadows. It 
is composed, usually, of groups of mouldings, of 
moderate size and prominence, suitable to con- 
struction in brick, the material mostly used. 
Enrichments of regular forms, not always 
beautiful in themselves, are arranged in horizontal 
bands of ornament, and below the whole we 
find small arches, sometimes simply arranged 
like machicolations, and at other times inter- 
secting each other. The cornices thus designed 
are obviously based upon Classical types, varied 
in execution, according to the material employed. 
They are found running round the tops of build- 
ings, and up the sides of gables, in a manner 
unknown to the Gothic architects of Europe 
generally. 

The feature which is perhaps the most striking 
to the English architectural student in his first 
visit to Venice, is the tracery of the Ducal 
Palace, and of the later buildings, the design of 
which was based upon it. The thick and 
massive construction is altogether different to 
the more delicate forms, to which he has hitherto 
been accustomed. 

The northern architects had passed from the 
lancet shape first to groups of single windows, 
arranged in threes and fives, as at the Temple 
Church or York Minster, and to more 
complicated designs. Collecting single windows 
under a Pointed arch, they next pierced the 
solid spaces with circles, and other geometrical 
forms, until they arrived at the tracery, so 
familiar to us in this country. In France, the 
early window tracery was massive, as compared 
with its later developments, but it never reached 
the solidity of the Italian examples. The con- 
struction was to be found in the Pointed arched 
head, and formed the filling in of each 
arch. It might be removed, and, as we know, 
has frequently been removed, without in to 
the stability of the building. In the ®: 


If we recur to the definition of Gothic, as an 
arched style, and of Classic as a lintel style, we 
shall find, on examination, that these thick and 
simple traceries partake more of the latter, 
than of the former character. 

They have, in the first place, to take the 
weight of the superstructure, and convey the 
pressure, as equally distributed as possible, to 
the columns below, all of which are of equal 
size [with the exceptions of the corners}, and 
placed at moderate distances apart. There 
is no thrust of arches against abutments, 
strengthened by means of piers, or buttresses, 
in the Gothic manner. 

We may next observe that the arches over 
the columns are of the ogee form, a weak type 
as regards its power of support. Above and 
between these arches we have a row of quatre- 
foils, exactly like one another, and arranged 
horizontally, the whole being surmounted by a 
level carved string-course. 

Regarding the elevation as a whole, and from 
some distance, the entire mass of this tracery 
has the ap of a horizontal band of en- 
richment, such as might be presented by an 
ornamental beam built into the wall. It is, 
indeed, a beam, or lintel of perforated stone, or 
rather marble, laid upon numerous supports, to 
which it communicates the strain of supporting 
the solid walls erected upon it. 

If you consider the string-course above as 

the upper flange of such a beam or lintel, and 
a line, drawn level with the top members of the 
capitals, as the lower flange, you will find that 
the strains between the two flanges pass through 
the solid members of the tracery, very much as 
they do through the braces and struts of an iron 
trellis-beam, arranged at an angle of about 45° 
by a modern engineer. It having been found 
that the transmission of such strains had a 
tendency to open the joints of the masonry, iron 
tie-rods have been added from capital to capital, 
and thus the type of the lintel construction is 
fully exemplified. 
We see, then, in these traceries, an actual 
element in the construction. They are not an 
application of ornamental detail, which can be 
withbeld or added at will, as the Northern Gothic 
architect was wont to do; but they form an 
integral part of the fabric, and take an im- 
portant share in supporting the weight of the 
building. In so doing they ignore the arch, and 
adopt the opposite principle of horizontal lintel 
construction. 


The whole arcade is very beautifa!, and so 
unlike an in our architecture here that it 
never fails to charm us, and it is, amongst other 
things, a remarkable lesson to the architect, as 
to the disposition of light or shadow. Assuming 
the propriety of the conception, and taking the 
quatrefoils of the tracery as forming a level 





dicular windows, indeed, this absence of con- 


band of enrichment, no sculpture, in such a posi- 


tion, would produce the effect of these simple 
forms, with square edges, /displaying themselves 
in clear cut prominence against the shadow 
behind them. We must ever remember, in 
thinking out our ideas, that we have to con- 
sider, not how to make a pretty picture our- 
selves of our own design, but so to work out 

i , a8 well as elevation ; in 
shadows, as well as in surface detail, that the 
building, when completed, may deserve to be 
drawn by others, who may pronounce it a picture 
indeed. 

Passing from the arcades to the other portions 
of the elevations of the Ducal Palace, we find 
little of interest, for I cannot but think that the 
admiration it has received, has been due to its 
associations, and to the charms of certain details, 
rather than to any excellence of the composition 
as a whole. Mr. Fergusson, indeed, speaks of 
the Palace as “a building which all the world 
agreed, till very lately, in thinking very ugly.” 

I expressed, in one of my former lectures, my 
doubts and criticisms upon the heavy box-like 
upper story, which comes down with apparently 
crushing weight upon the pierced arcades below, 
and if it had not been for the relief, given by 
the application of colour to the vast plain sur- 
face, the effect would be much worse than it is. 
The whole wall space, where not perforated by 
windows, is covered with a diaper pattern, com- 
posed of pieces of different coloured marbles. 
The effect is curious, rather than satisfactory ; 
but if the cbject were to lighten the appearance 
of a great unbroken mass, the expedient must be 
pronounced successful, to a considerable extent. 
The decoration is also applied ina more con- 
structionally appropriate manner than is the 
case with the thin veneers of marble, placed on 
their edges, against the wall, to which reference 
has already been made, as being common with 
Italian architects generally, and visible in 
numerous examples, both in Venice and else- 
where. 

It has often been debated how far such 
systems of surface decoration are right, or 
should be tolerated. Perhaps we have rather 
too much enunciation of abstract principles in 
such matters. The use of gilding, or of costly 
materials, such as marble, will be reasonable 
in some cases, and objectionable in others. If 
it be out of place where it is used, it will not 
approve itself to our sense of what is fitting, 
and if it be ugly, it will not please the eye. 
In this manner it cannot satisfy the taste,— 
that sentiment which may be felt, but cannot 
be argued about on rigid logical principles. 

Thesame thing holds good with the general 
question of coloured decoration,—a point on 
which any consensus of opinion is very difficult 
to ensure. No one holds more strongly than I 
do that Architecture, to be perfect, must avail 
herself of the co-operation of the sister arts, 
and combine the beauty of appropriate form, 
with the added loveliness of colour, when this 
can be done without unduly touching on her 
own province. 

If it be asserted that Architecture is depored 
from her proper place by the doctrine of asso- 
ciation of the arts, it may be remarked that 
this can never be the case, if she be true to her- 
self. She may invite and welcome assistance, 
but she may not abdicate her position of 
primacy. 

The addition of the work of the sculptor and 
the painter to a structure will not make the 
latter architecture, if it be only building; and 
still less, of course, can such a miracle be 
effected by the humbler efforts of the decorator 
or the veneerer. To test the architectural 
merits of an edifice, in this respect, we may ask 
ourselves, How would it appear if destitute of 
the added ornament of colour? If the upper 
story jof the Ducal Palace were painted in a 
uniform grey tint, could it be admired as a work 
of art ? 

Coloar may be added to architecture, but 
it cannot take its place, and though it may 
modify objections, and soften deformities, 
it can never atone for bad art. Take the 
instance of St. Mark’s at Venice, a church, 
which, thongh small in size, has ever attracted 
the admiration of thousands. Hassuch admira- 
tion been a consequence of its architectural 
excellence? If we consult an outline drawing, 

or even a photograph, we should be unable to 
account for the praise it has received. We might 
admire Westminster Abbey, even if it had been 
whitewashed, but could we surrender the varied 
hues, the rich mosaics, and the costly marbles 
of St. Mark’s, without shattering our idol ? The 
unique character of the building, its situation, 
a 
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te 
the bygone glories with which it is associated, 
the usness of colour applied with lavish 
por’ prgetenme space of floor, wall, and ceiling, 
make up a picture of scenic beauty, which fills 
us with delight, and drives the architectural 
element from our mind. It is only, afterwards, 
when calm reflection comes to our aid, that we 
care to criticise this wonderful treasury of gems, 
and find that it has obtained our admiration, 
rather as a collection of varied details, than as 
& work of pure architecture. 

St. Mark's is, in many respects, an example 
of the fusion of ideas, which we see elsewhere, 
in a less conspicuous manner, in Italy. The 
East was ransacked for columns, and Christian 
art was not too proud to borrow splendour from 
Mahometan mosques. Byzantine forms and 

Romanesque ornamentation are blended in & 
combination of artistic incongruity, over which 
age, with its hallowing associations, throws its 
ever potent charm. We have here, none of the 
singleness of aim, which seems to reign over 
the buildings of the North, but rather the 
richness of accessories, each strong with in- 
dividual assertion, the interest of details, 
magnificent with marbles, mosaic, and sculp- 
tures, speaking rather of the voluptuous re- 
finement of the South, than of hardy vigour 
on the part of those, who, amidst the ruins 
of the system of Imperial Rome, might have 
carved out new styles of art, and thus have 
worked out for themselves a complete and 
logical development of architecture. 

In no European country shal! we find so much 
architectural variety as in Italy. Fated, from 
her geographical position, to be the battle-field 
of warlike neighbours, her provinces thought to 
gain safety by isolation, rather than by associa- 
tion ; and it has been reserved for modern times, 
to see the scattered pieces welded !into a single 
mass, and to welcome a United Italy into the 
great family of nations. The same feelings 
which separated the people in political affairs 
acted on their architecture, and we find, there- 
fore, Lombard, Byzantine, and Gothic types, 
striving for the mastery, and, after failing in 
decisive victory, all agreeing, as it were, to live 
together in a strange combination of art, the 
whole being dominated by that bias towards 
the olden days of Rome, which the Italians 
never failed to exhibit. 

This bias may be seen in the Venetian palaces 
as clearly as in the ecclesiastical buildings 
described in my last lecture, and, indeed, it is 
perhaps in them, even more conspicuous than in 
the churches. The Renaissance came, there- 
fore, the more easily, as a result of habits of 
thought, which it did not originate. 

“Italia fara da se,” has long been the boast, 
——a boast not perhaps always exactly realised,— 
of the Italian people ; and yet her architecture, 
previous to the Renaissance, was not her own. 
The Byzantine, or Lombard, or, as it has been 


termed, the Byzantine Romanesque, of which | different colours, the temptation to use a varie- 
St. Mark’s is a typical example, was derived | gated surface has proved irresistible, and has 


from the East, while the German school influ- 
enced other sections of the country; and the 


largest Gothic building in Italy, Milan Cathe- | end, or the Tunbridge-ware manufactures, with 


dral, is believed to have been designed by a 
German architect, as was also the purer Gothic 
church of St. Francis, at Assisi. 

When, therefore, to the return to classical 
literature, a revival of Classic architecture was 
added, the Italians accepted with enthusiasm 
an invitation which may well have seemed to 
them an act of patriotism. 

The Northern Gothic was tinged by a fendal- 
ism which had but little influence on Italy as a 
whole. The Lombard nobility held their own 
for a time, and fortified their cities with towers 
and walls, but these gave place, as we have 
already seen, to the town-halls and civic build- 
ings of a people who had early obtained the 
power t» govern. Such a state of things was 
favourable to the change from styles which had 
not been thoroughly adopted, to the older forms 
of Roman art, which had never been forgotten, 
but only laid aside for a period. The Italians 
looked upon themselves as heirs to the Romans, 
and their architecture was henceforth to return 
to Classic types for its principles and details. 


This impulse has not been Jost, for while we| his reach. 


have had many fashions, the architects of Italy 


to ancient Rome. 


In the revival of Gothic art in this country, | and rendered smiling valle 
we first ‘stadied our own examples, and, for a late-looking as a tlores of ouabain ravaged 
long time, no one thought of adopting other|them, like Egypt of old, powerless to aid in 
forms than those used by the old Medisval purifying the air we breathe ? 


architects. Increased research, rendered pos- 


are ready to condemn as obtained by machinery, 
led, first, to the examination and appreciation, 


tails borrowed from the Italian Gothic. It may be 
doubted if the has been advantageous to 
ourarchitecture. I may, perhaps, advantageously 
repeat my warning that any such attempts at 
fusion require great judgment and caution. I 
say this, not because we are bound to limit our- 
selves, for ever, to forms which our forefathers 
used, but because if Italian details please us, it 
is probably, in great measure, because they are 
locally appropriate, and, consequently, display 
merits which may not bear transplanting. 

I suggested to you on the last occasion that 
in some points, as, for example, the use of 
brickwork, the Italians may teach us valuable 
lessons, inasmuch as they succeeded in achieving 
results with this material which deserve admira- 
tion, notwithstanding its defects. In Italy the 
architect will find examples of all kinds of 
qualities of manufacture, and variety of elabora- 
tion; bricks for arches and mouldings, bricks 
for cornices and plinths, with every use of 
the clay, from the simple wall brick, to the 
delicate sculptor-like ornaments of the artists in 
terra-cotta. . 
If we are to cultivate and improve brick 


which the Italians dealt with a similar problem 
cannot but be interesting, whether we are to be 
called upon to design Renaissance mansions, 
Gothic parsonages, or Queen Anne manor-houses. 


from it as much beauty as it is capable of afford- 
ing, should always be the aim of the architect ; 
and let no one imagine that he is likely to 
develope such results from his inner conscious- 
ness, or without careful study of the results 
obtained by others. 

Poverty of design will always declare itself, 
and it is, perhaps, never more objectionable 
than when it puts on the disguise of ill-con- 
sidered contrasts of parti-coloured brickwork. 
As I have already pointed out to you, it is the 
architect’s business to build pictures, not to paint 
them. Beauty of form, both in general mass 
and detail,—good proportion,—appropriate and 
artistic ornamentation,—are the objects he 
should seek; and his effects of chiaroscuro will 
only reveal themselves when his design has been 
erected. If you are fortunate enough to be 
able to add to such qualities as I have enume- 
rated, the charms of colour, it is well; but to 
do so satisfactorily, moderation is needed, and 
you must not think that local colour will 
atone for the absence of good architectural 
composition. 

The Italian architects were not accustomed 
to vary the colour of their brickwork, which was 
generally red. Where variation was desired, it 
was obtained by a sparing use of stone or marble. 
With us, when it is easy to obtain bricks of 


injured many a good design, cutting it up into 
small parts, so as to resemble a pavement set on 


which we are familiar. Decoration of this kind 
should be temperately applied, if it is to please, 
and the lines of colour should have reference to 
the constructional forms of the building in 
which it is used. The horizontal courses of 
black and white marble, which are to be seen in 
Italy, in such buildings as the Broletto at Como, 
and the cathedral of Siena, are open to question 
in this res and the effect would be more 
pleasing if the contrast of colour were less 
marked. 

The great opponent, however, of colour in 
English architecture is the damp atmosphere, 
and the smoke and dirt of our great towns. 
Public buildings with us begin to lose their 
beauty almost before the scaffoldings are re- 
moved, and the most delicate details, whether 
of carving or of colour, are the first to disap- 
pear, in dismal smears of blackness. Until 
some improvement can be obtained in this 
matter, the architect’s work is somewhat dis. 
heartening, and all delicacies of expression in 
external work are, to a great extent, put out of 


scovery 
which, in its pursuit of gain, has rivers, 


and deso. 


and, then, to the adoption, in our work, of de- | po 


architecture, these examples of the manner in |‘ 


To use a material appropriately, and to obtain | ¥ 
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than we can bring the sun of Italy to smilc 
upon our dwellings; but, within the limits of our 
wer, we are bound to exercise our energies on 
the difficulties of our day. Architects have the 
privilege of standing forward in the van of many 


subservient to the moral and physical welfare of 
society. 
Sees 


THE HISTORY OF A HOUSE. 


opposite the well-known English chemist's shop, 
and though giving on to the Champs Elysées, 
is not in keeping with the generality of the 
houses erected along this 


origin. 
The Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., 
held land in the suburb which was traversed by 
the Chemin da Roule, now known as the 
Faubourg St. Honoré. With a view to embellish 
this quarter, he obtained permission from his 
brother, Louis XVI., to open a new street, and 
named it after his son, the Dac d’Angouléme. 
The young duke was at that time scarcely 
twenty-two years old, handsome and frivolous, 
and remarked for his gallantries even at such a 
court as that held by Louis XVI. At the same 
period the celebrated actress, Louise Contat, 
made her début on the classic boards of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and the Dac d’Angouléme 
was so smitten with her charms that he caused 
a mansion to be built expressly for her at the 
corner of the new: street thet bore his name. 
Chalgrin, the king’s architect, lent his assistance 
and directed the works ; Barthélemy ornamented 
the ceilings, and the garden, much larger then 
than now, was laid out according to the designs 
and under the superintendence of the gardener 
of the Petit Trianon. 
Soon the Hétel Contat, as the mansion was 
called, was thrown open to all the élite in ele- 
gance and wit; and Louise Contat, who was a 
poetess as well as an actress, recited her verses 
to her guests. These were so loudly applauded 
that the actress was invited to Versailles, and 
soon won the affection of the Queen, Marie- 
Antoinette. It is related that on one occasion, 
having been suddenly requested to play in the 
comedy of “ La Gouvernante” at the Trianon, 
Louise Contat learnt her part in twenty-four 
hours, and obtained a great success at court. 
The walls of the Hétel Contat have consequently 
witnessed some hard work as well as hard 
dancing. 
Mademoiselle Contat died in 1810, but her 
hétel had been bought some years previously by 
the Italian ambassador, Marescalchi, who was 
one of the most ardent admirers of Napoleon I. 
In honour of his idol, the ambassador gave in 
this mansion a masked ball, which was described 
as the most sumptuous entertainment that 
had ever been held in this luxurious quarter of 
Paris 


The next owner of the Hétel Contat was the 
Comte de Flahaut, and after him the Comte de 


Empire, guided M. Haussmann, began to 
rs te Bo she alias nomenciatare of Paris 


, , In this scientific age will ttle | Streets, and then it was called the Rue de Morny, 
have never withdrawn their restored allegiance | attention to help a? Is per he di a 


a name which it still preserves in spite of recent 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 








picture history of their lives without the 
adjunct of letter-press. This is not by any 
means the first time that we have seen Prince 
Charlie seeking refuge in the humble cottage of 
an adherent, and it is not the fault of Mr. 
Herdman if we do not exhibit the same amount 
of devotion to the gallant and young 
done by the stalwart Highlander who kneels at 
his feet, and kisses his hand. We have more 
sympathy with “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter” as she 
clings to her lover before crossing the stormy 
and still more with 
Wyoming,” although the young lady is rather 
above the age for sitting down on the floor and 
leaning on her father’s knee in presence of a 
guest. These works are rendered by Mr. Herd- 
man with his usual precision and rich, though 
somewhat conventional, tone of colour. 

G. Reid’s whins in full bloom “ By the 
me the air, and cause 
one to long for the sight of such masses of 
yellow blossom. 

Mr. W. E. Lockhart revels in the bright 
colours of sunny lands. Upon! a large canvas 
ts “Alnaschar” (of the “ Arabian 
Nights”) awaking from his dream when he 
“unfortunately gave such a push to his basket 
that it was thrown down, and its contents broken 
into a thousand pieces,” and thus lost the 
chance of making his fortune by their sale and 
marrying the Grand Vizier’s daughter. The 
incident is rendered by the artist with his usual 
vigour of treatment, but the execution is not so 
rough as usual, which, to our thinking, is an 
The foreshortening of the right leg 
of the principal figure seems faulty, as one leg 
appears shorter than the other. 

Hugh Cameron seldom uses a large canvas, 
and certainly his small pictures are his best. 
His “ Haymakers” are well grouped and lighted 
up by bright sunshine, and there is the usual 
charm of refined colour, but the texture of the 
hay is anything but satisfactory, it would have 
been better had there been less of it. 

The only contribution by Sir Noel Paton is a 
small study of “ The Adversary,” who is repre- 
sented in Miltonic fashion, seated on a rock 
brooding revenge, while at his feet the snake- 
heads of sin writhe amidst lurid flame. In 
“Wanderers,” J. L, Wingate represents two 
in a wood, the 


Two departures from the usual procedure 
have been adopted by the Royal Scottish 
Academy this year. The annual dinner, prior 
to the opening, has been dispensed with, in con- 
sideration of the losses the Academy has sus- 
tained by the death of weet since the last 
occasion, and the galleries have been opened two 
weeks earlier, in order that the exhibition may 
occur simultaneously with that of the Glasgow 


The number of interesting works is 
than usual, and upon an examination of these it 
becomes apparent that no inconsiderable number 
of them are the works of resident artists. The 
contrast between the works exhibited for the 
second time, and which were seen by the public 
at Burlington House and elsewhere, and those 
exhibited here for the first time, is, therefore, 
not so marked as usual; still, 
greatly indebted to the 
gst the works they have sent we notice 
Orchardson’s “ Queen of Swords” and “ Social 
Eddy,” Leslie’s “School Revisited,” Pettie’s 
rtrait of Colin Hunter, “The Laird,” 
ced replica of “ Hunted Down,” which 
ig by many preferred to the larger picture. 
There is. a bright coast scene by J. C. Hook. 
E. Nicol again introduces us to his favourite 
models, the old man and the 
landing a big fish which is “ Giving In,” and the 
latter yielding to a “ Great Temptation” over a 
pot of jam. T. Graham sends a singuiar- 
looking “Mndlark”; and Alma Tadema a 
sequel to his “ Audience with Agrippa,” entitled 
‘** After the Audience,” the scene of which is the 
same grand marble staircase, represen 
that breadth of effect and mastery of detail for 
which his works are remarkable. 

Turning to the resident artists:—W. B. C. 
Fyfe comes forward with a large canvass, “ The 
Raid of Ruthven,” where the young King James 
is seen after partaking of the hospitality of 
the Earl of Gowrie, intercepted by the rude and 
stern tutor of Glamis, and 
that he is not at liberty to 
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“Gertrude of 


Wayside” seem to 


the display is 
London brethren. 


iven to understand 


rsonal restraint and violence the 
king bursts into tears, and the tutor of Glamis 
exclaims fiercely, “Let him weep on, better 
that bairns weep than bearded men.” 
artist has succeeded in realising the situation, 
costumes and characters have been carefully 
studied, the colour is bright but not glaring, 
and the workmanship solid and effective. 

We have here brought to the light 
which the late G. P. Chalmers had hidden out 
of sight, “ The Legend,” the subject of which is 
an old woman telling a weird 
awestruck children. The work is unfi ; 
but it is sufficiently advanced to show the 
motive of the artist, which was to impart 
scene & degree of mystery in harmony with the 
The figures are backed by a luminous 
gloom, from which the faces peer out in pearly 
warm flesh tints. As a study of colour the work 


Mr. R. Gibbs’s “Retreat from Moscow” is 
French in subject and French in treatment. 
His study of the French masters has not been 
unavailing; for the work here exhibited is of a 
high class. The various groups, as they defile 
through the snowy waste till lost in the dis- 
tance, are dramatically represented, and well 
brought together, the centre bein Pp 
a oo call ak ae has — out from 

e ranks in the last extremity, still grasp. 
ing the flagstaff which a comrade endeavours 
to extricate from his Glenchéed hand. It cannot 
be said, however, that the work is faultless ; we 
do not object to the 
we do to the fault 
in the figure of t 


for protection. In this and in “Summer Time” 
there is exhibited the same feeling for out-door 
effects and harmonious colour which we noticed 
in his works last year. 

J. Smart’s “Crofters Flitting” is more of a 
landscape than a figure subject. Indeed, the 
crofter is arrayed 
tartan @ la mode. 


pan-new suit of 
If the intention was that 
we should extend to him our sympathy for being 
évicted from his cot and croft on a misty day 
he should have assumed a different garb; as it 
is, we suspect he must have had a windfall and 
is shifting to better quarters. He is leaving a 

nd but rather gloomy district, such as Mr. 

mart delights in depicting. 

° seems to be softening down 
the peculiarities of manipulation which he has 
for some years indulged in. When looking at 
the “Bait Gatherers” the material employed 
does not obtrude itself upon notice, and the 
effect aimed at is sufficiently obtained. The 
works of Robert Little are full of promise. “ The 
Old Clock” stands upon a mantelpiece, inlaid 
with tiles, and a young lady, most 
attired in the costume of the day, is about to 
The execution is careful and 
t being hard, and altogether the 
work is an attractive piece of genre. From 
such a starting-point good results may be looked 
Wilkie en ail, but | for, 
wing W 8 Apparen 
g soldier, and of his 
comrade who supports him. Siniilar in subject, 
but very different in execution, is W. B. F. 
Hole’s “ End of the '45,” where is represented 
a group of prisoners under the escort of a 
Royalist officer being led from Cullodén Moor 
after “the die was cast and thé cause was lost.” 
There appears to be a watt of finish About 'the 
work. It is more crudé in 
execution than another exhibit by the sanie 
artist, “ The Dispatch,” which is most effective 
both as regards the scheme 


ness of drawitg. 


J. ©. Noble leaves the spectator to attach 
what meaning he chooses as to how the youth 
in top-boots has been “ Baffled” by the appa- | passed 
tently elder maiden lady with whom he has 
been having a cup of Bohea. If he has been 

ing the question to her, with the view of 
having her wealth at his disposal, he may con- 
imself well out of the scrape, for she 
seems & most arrant vixen. J. B. 
represents “John Knox a Prisoner on Board a 
yt Reformer seems to 


of colour and fitm- 
The advintates of Charles Edward seem to |: 
failing theme for Scottish painters, | 
Mary have beei sb frequently the subjects of 
delineation that it might be possible to make a 
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uniform and metallic in texture. George 
Aikman enlists our sympathies for his old 
“ Widow who is Gathering in her Harvest,” 
alone and unassisted. The scene is well painted, 
and in harmony with the subject. There are 
effective examples of the late Sam Bough's 
work. His “ Edimburgh Castle from the Canal” 
is possessed of a certain ideal grandeur, but the 
pervading tone is unnatural and unpleasant. 
“St. Monan’s” is more true to nature,—airy, 
fresh, and vigorous. 

J. R. Reid’s studies in Amiens are well drawn 
and lighted up, and are rendered interesting by 
animated groups variously employed. J. Cassie 
is more vigorous than usual in a storm scene at 
St. Andrews. J.D. Adams’s “Along the Shore ” 
gives a fine effect of distance. D. W. Mackay’s 
village scenes Keep up his reputation. W. F. 
Valiance produses his favourite sea-side scenes 
under various aspects. D. Murray’s landscapes 
are true to nature, both in colour and detail. 
The President’s portrait of Sir James Bain is 
dignified and refined. Mr. Mactaggart seems to 
have had a fellow-feeling with the “ Provost of 
Haddington,” whose portrait is full of vigour 
and character. J. H. Lorimer’s portraits display 
culture and force; those of J. Irvine refinement 
and discrimination. 

In the sculpture-room there are numerous 
busts, several statuettes, and subjects in relievo, 
but nothing very remarkable. 















THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTS IN PARIS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association on the 14th inst., Mr. H. L. 
Florence, president, in the chair, Messrs. C. O. 
Bradley, A. Nixon, F. Littlewood, W. Pope, 
C. E. Blondel, and E. A. Woodrow were elected 
members. 

On the motion of Mr. R. C. Page, hon. sec., a 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. J. F. 
Bentley for allowing the members to visit ©* 
Mary’s (R.C.) Church, Chelsea, described in 
last week’s Builder, p. 186. 

It was announced that this Saturday, the 
22nd, visits will be paid to the Alexandra Build- 
ings and the Members’ Chambers, Victoria- 
street, Westminster. Particulars will be found 
in our advertising columns. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, who, in company with 
the President, represented the Association at 
the International Congress of Architects held 
in Paris last year, then read the following 
account* of the proceedings of the Congress :— 

The Congress was organised under the auspices 
of the Société Centrale des Architectes, and 
authorised by decree of the Minister of Agri- 
cultare and Public Works. The Société Cen- 
trale numbers 329 members, probably increased 
to 350 during the Congress. Under its auspices, 
an international congress was held in 1867, and 
ordinary congresses had been held since. The 
society is in communication with thirteen pro- 
vincial societies of architects, archzologists, 
and others, and with twelve foreign societies, of 
which the Royal Institute of British Architects 
is one. Delegates from most of these societies 
attended the Congress, and upwards of 450 
architects from all parts of France and from 

ign nations signed their names as atte*ding 
the . The general meetings were held 
in the Palace of the Trocadéro, in a large hall 
built for conferences of this mes the — 
meeti ing held in some of the unoccupie 
pan verb of the Tuileries. 

The opening ‘meeting was héld on Monday, 
July 29, in the Trocadéro, under the presidency 
of M. Lefuel, architect of the modern parts of 
the Louvre and the Tuileries, who, in his open- 
ing address, remarked that eleven years had 
d since, on the 22nd July, 1867, there was 
held in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, under the 
presidency of the late Victor Baltard, and due 
to the initiation of the Ecole Centrale, the first 
international congress of architects. Since that 
time, though congresses of French architects 
had beén held annually since 1873, yet, owing 
to the unsettled condition of the country, it had 
not been hitherto possible to organise one which 
should partake of an international character. 
It was with great satisfaction, said M. Lefuel, 
that, on the occasion of an international exhibi- 
tion, and in the midst of chefs d’euvres of the 
art and industry of all nations, they found 
themselves in @ position again to take up, after 


* Same account of the yeeeeing of the Congress 
appeared in last year's volume of the Builder, pp. 804, 825. 
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eleven years, the work then commenced; and|not consider that the diploma was of any 


he expressed his pleasure in receiving the | value. 
members of the Congress,—the French and 


trious savants,—assembled on that occasion, 
thanks to the members of the executive com- 
le-Duc. 


scribed the proposed work of the Congress, tect can be a councillor of state. 


M. Hermant, vice-president, read a paper 


Monde,”—which may be translated, “ Austhetics | for it, it dropped. 
placed within the reach of every one,” or, more| M. Dutert then read a 


purport of the paper was to show that art is 
regulated by certain definite principles and Jaws 
which ought to be laid down and determined in : n 
the same way as those of science. M. Hermant | dition of architecture in that country. 


disclaimed any intention of laying down the 
law himself na that occasion, and only intro- | a meeting at the Trocadéro, when 


duced the subject with the view of suggesting 


tion the study of art did not enter. 


taken upon it. 


especially in the provinces. Persons without/one, because it became 


and, either by unscrupulous conduct or through | civil engineer and the state 


state of things, M. 


such a course of study as would be a guarantee | 2. What is the civil engineer 


to a practicable and definite solution. 
M. Gosset warmly urged the Congress 


bringing the profession into disrepute. 


of the council, particularly during the last four|I’Boole Polytechnique is too theoretical and 


years, the scheme had now well-nigh fallen pee and its tendency is to form a body of 
men who do not draw or even make calculation 
_Sefior Belmas, secretary of the Central So-| but prefer to alter, correct, and sign what is 
ciety of Architects in Madrid, informed the | submitted to them, and above all, to make work 
‘ : i and architects 
diploma was a necessity for all those who placed under them. “ar ee bears at to 


through. 


Congress that in Spain the obtention of aj for the engineering 


wished to practise as architects.* There was a administrate, and not to construct, being 
school of architects in Madrid, three years being | absorbed in the tyranny of official reports and 


the usual period of study, at the close of which red tape. There of course, exceptions, 
an examination was held which might be gone | many of the most eminent civil cae ct 


through by those who came up from the pro- | nected with the French railroads have left the 
vinces, or who preferred private study to that | State’s service, and their high position there, to 
of the school. Four years had then to be passed design and carry out roads, bridges, and machi- 
in an architect's office and on works in progress, nery for the railway and other French com- 
after which @ second examination had to be! panies. In answer to the second question, 
passed to obtain the diploma. “What is the civil engineer?” M. Davioud 

Herr Klein, the delegate from Copenhagen, | shcws that he is free and independent. The 
stated that there was a diploma in Denmark,| course of education he has through at 
but not a compulsory one, and thus there were | I'Ecole Centrale des Arts et 
two classes of architects,—those who had ob- | more practical kind, the special object in that 
tained the diploma and those who had not; | institution being to form practical men. Though 
some of the diplomaed architects were men of | the study of art is no more recognised there 
very little ability, and some of the other class | than at I'Ecole Polytechnique, the students have 
were men of considerable talent, so that he did | to go through a course of construction which 

© As tated, together with other gant - puts them in possession of knowledge which 
thle Society, in # recent article is the Bellderop fie might, if their taste led them to it, be turned 
cwle, to account in architectural design. Leaving 








M. Jean Strohm, ——— of — — 
foreign architects distinguished and illus-| of architecture, and member 0: mperial | to st 
oreign i and distinguis “ Academy of Fine Arte in St. Pe otersbure, spoke 

inating hi by asking for a vote of | of the unsatisfactory position o' archi in 
thanks sian b the & Russia, and advocated a diploma. Whatever 
mittee and their eminent president, M. Viollet- | position M. Strohm's colleagues hold in Russia, 
it is at least satisfactory to our amour propre to pla: 
M. Chas. Lucas, the secretary, having de-| know that, at all events in his country, an archi- 


It was intended to resume the subject on the 
entitled “ L’Esthétique 4 la Portée de tout le | following day, but there being no time set apart 


paper on the architec- 
generally, “ Aisthetics for the million.” The | tural designs exhibited in the Salon of 1878 ; and 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, by desire, gave a de- 
scription of the career of an architectural 
student in England, and an account of the con- | pu 


On Tuesday evening, at three p.m., there was 


M. Davioud read an essay “On the Union or 
that some definitions would be of value to every | the Separation of the Architect and the Engi- 
one, more especially to those into whose educa- | neer.” The essay was one to which a prize, 
called the Pri# Bordin, had been awarded by 

Unfortunately, as no discussion was allowed | the Academy of Fine Arts, the exact title of the 
at these meetings, the subject was dropped at | subject being, “ To ascertain the theoretical and 
its birth, as it were, and no further action was | practical differences which exist between the 
respective professions of the architect and the 

On Tuesday, July 30, at nine a.m., a sectional | engineer, and to take account of the advantages 
meeting was held at the Tuileries, to discuss | and disadvantages of the separation of the pro- 
“The Kducation and Professional Status of the | fessions, deducing from such study what ought 
Architect.” A paper was read by M. Couran, | to be done in the interests of art,—whether an 
in which he set forth the invasion of the archi- | absolute separation of the two professions, or, 
tect’s province of work by the engineer, placing | on the contrary, a complete fusion.” The ques- 
the former in a very precarious position, | tion, M. Davioud stated, was a very delicate 
to criticise 
any architectural instruction, he said, unedu-|the position of a number of distinguished 
cated, though acquainted with the customs and | persons of high position in society and in the 
a few of the technical terms used in building, | political world. In choosing the subject, the 
assume to themselves the title of “ architects,” | Academy had made no distinction between the 
engineer (the latter 
ignorance, bring discredit on the whole pro- | corresponding to the corps of Royal Engineers 
fession, so that the architect suffers, and does | in this country). The latter profession differed 
not enjoy that consideration to which he is|from the former as much as that of the archi- 
legitimately entitled. As a remedy for this|tect. It became necessary, therefore, to dis- 
Courau advocated the/|tinguish clearly between the three professions, 
establishment of a diploma, which he considered | and he accordingly divided his subject into four 
would require from the average run of architects | parts, viz..—l. What is the State engineer? 
? 3. What is the 
to the public, and eventually raise the standard | architect ? 4. What are the actual relations 
of the profession in their eyes. In advocating | between engineers and architects, and what 
this diploma, M. Courau reminded the members | should be done toimprovethem? Inanswering 
of the Société Centrale that the foundation of | the first question, M. Davioud described in 
their society had for its first object the establish- | detail the organisation of the Corps des Ponts 
ment of a diploma, and he quoted passages from | et Chaussées, created by Napoleon L, distin- 
a pamphlet written by M. Adolphe Lance, and|guishing between the mining engineer, the 
published in the “ Encyclopédie d’Architecture | engineer who forms part of the service of 
in 1854-5, in which the value of such a diploma | bridges and highways, and the military engi- 
is clearly set forth; terminating his paper by|neer. He contended that centralisation and 
remarking that the idea of the institution of that | subordination of one to another had entirely 
guarantee commenced with the society, and | suppressed the initiative of the individual, and 
might now well be taken up again and brought | consequently all originality and artistic feeling. 
Tracing bis career from his entry into practice 
to take | to his old age, M. Davioud pointed out how the 
steps to prevent the receipt of “illicit” commis- | State engineer has his life so marked out and 
sions, which, more than anything else, was | defined that he is unable to free himself from 
c the trammels which are imposed upon him, and 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers gave a description of | eventually becomes a mere wheel in the great 
the architectural examination organised by the | machine which constitutes the French Board of 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1862,| Works. M. Davioud considered that the course 
and deplored the fact that, owing to the apathy | of study pursued by the State engineer in 


actures is of | i 






































































reach the position of chief engineer as a re 
sentative of commercial i M. eer 
does not consider that the civil has 


that art and science are unconsciously acting 
upon one another, and that the iron roofs of the 
Bibliothéque 8t. Genevidve, by M. Labrouste; the 
Halles, by M. Baltard ; the atriam of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, and of other modern French 
buildings, show that art is again asserting itself 
in connexion with scientific constraction ; and 
he foresees the time when the metallurgist, the 
savant, the ironfounder, and the architect, work. 
ing together, will produce features of unknown 
beauty, causing a revolution in art as great as 
that which took place when arcuated took the 
place of trabeated construction. In answering 
question No. 3, M. Davioud, after tracing 
the origin of the word “ architect,” discussed 
the reasonableness of the law in allowing any 
one who chose to call himself an architect. He 
declared himself to be a partisan of complete 
liberty, and considered that it was for the client, 
master of his own interest and actions, to find 
out how to obtain capable and fit persons to 
work for him. He considered that the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts will largely suffice to separate 
the architect who had stadied seriously from 
him who had not. As yet, he considered that 
architects had never taken sufficient trouble to 
enlighten the public on the value of men of 
merit in the ion; and the equality of 
salary which iy 4 have adopted, by a fixed 
scale of charges, is not likely to make people 
believe there can be much difference in the 
merit or talents of those who practise. M. 
Davioud classed the four-thousand-and-odd 
architects i in France in three cate- 
i are veritable artists, of 
there is no question ; 

(2) those who have desired to place themselves 
in the first category, but whose qualifications 
have not risen to the standard, but who, never- 
ical architects, 
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cost, his successor is constrained to build it 
again new, to his great charge. Yea, many 
times also the house that stood one man in so 
much money, another is of so nice and too deli- 
cate a mind that he setteth nothing by it. And 
it being neglected, and therefore shortly falling 
into ruin, he buildeth up another in another 
place with no less cost and charge. But among 
the Utopians, where all things be set in good 
order, and the commonwealth in a good stay, 
it very seldom ckanceth, that they choose anew 
plot to build a house upon. And they do not 
only find speedy and quick remedies for present 
faults, but also prevent them that be like to 
fall. And by this means their houses continue 
and last very long with little labour and small 
reparations ; in so much that this kind of work- 
men sometimes have almost nothing to do.” * 
Such a country would hardly, we fear, have 
appeared a Utopia to “ this kind of workmen,” 
and one is reminded of Pugin’s excited reply to 
the nobleman who said that he only built a fine 
house because people expected him to do it; 
for his own choice, he would be content to live 
in any ordinary dwelling. ‘Would you, my 
lord,—would you! and pray, what would become 
of me and all the other artists?” Pagin ob- 
viously thought society was made for architects. 
More evidently had a very strong opinion the 
other way, and considered it an instance of the 
good managemement of building estates that 
“this sort of workmen” had often nothing to 
do. Itis curious that More should not have per- 


ceived that it is this progress in regard to what | 
|More’s idea of uniformity extends even to the 


is considered necessary for the comfort of life, 
this discontent with what served our fathers well 
enough, which keeps half the arts and crafts of 
civilised society in being. His observation that 
the Utopians rarely chose a new plot to build 
upon shows us vividly how slow was the rate of 
increase of population in those days. Had More 
lived in modern London, with its continual 
pressure of new lines of building and new 
suburbs, he could hardly have written such a 
sentence without a sense of its absurdity; but 
in days when life moved so much more slowly, | 





the fact of the continual increase of numbers, | London,—‘ whoso knoweth one of them knoweth 
and consequently of dwellings, might have been | 
overlooked without disturbing the reader’s faith | 
in the verisimilitude of the picture. One other | 
point in this passage must be quoted: it seems | 


that the workmen, when not actually employed | 
on a building, ‘ were commanded to hew timber | 
at home, and to square and trim up stones, to| 
the intent that if any work chance, it may the | 
more speedily rise.” Clearly the main object | 
in Utopia was to get the work done, which is not | 
always the object in this enlightened land of 
trade-unions. 

Architecture, however, is not entirely neglected | 
in the “ Utopia,” for there is, in fact, a short | 
chapter, eutitled “Of the Cities,” and the | 
reader looks at it with some curiosity to see | 
what the author of this ideal place regarded as | 
an ideal way of building cities. He will not find 
any such sumptuous architectural imaginings | 
as another of our philosophers has put on record | 
as his idea of a noble style of honse-building.t | 
The suggestions derived from the cities of | 
Utopia are for the most part very practical, | 
and, like some other parts of the book, very | 
modern in many respects. In describing the | 
chief city, Amaurote, it seems certainly that | 
More was indulging his love for London and 
for the Thames, as a great deal of his descrip- 
tion is evidently suggested thereby. In some 
respects, however, he evidently thought London 
was capable of improvement, as he observes, 
among other things at Amaurote, that “there 
goeth a bridge over the river, ‘made not of piles 
or timber, but of stonework with gorgeous and 
substantial arches, at that part of the city that 
is furthest from the sea; to the intent that 
ships may pass along forby all the side of the 
city without let.” He might have foreseen not 
only the building of the modern bridges with 
their “ gorgeous and substantial arches,” but 
one of the very difficulties which has become a 
subject of discussion and heart-burning in 
regard to the proposal for a new bridge 
below London Bridge. Probably More himself 
thought that London Bridge in his day was 
wrongly placed, and jshut out the larger ship 
traffic too low down the river; but this was 
hardly any one’s fault in the first instance. If 
Stukeley’s old plan of Roman London is based 
upon any reliable data, it is obvious that the 
position of London Bridge was fixed at a very 





* We have purposely modernised More’s spelling, 


early date in the history of the City, and that 
it was at that time in the right position at the 
highest point up the river, which the old City 
flanked only from the bridge to the Tower. The 
Amaurotians, we are told, had a second river 
ranning past their city, a much smaller stream, 
which arose not far from the city walls, and 
they had enclosed the head spring of it, and con- 
nected it by long walls with the city, that the 
water should not be stopped nor turned away, 
nor poisoned in the event of their enemies 
coming upon them; and from this spring the 
water was conducted “in canals of brick” into 
the lower parts of tho city. ‘But when that 
cannot be done, by r ason that the place will 
not suffer it, then they gather the rain-water in 
t cisterns, which doeth them as good ser- 
vice.” It is three centuries and a half since 
More wrote this, yet the idea of utilising and 
storing rain-water on a great scale has been 
only raised of late years as if it were a modern 
suggestion; and we seem as far from doing 
anything about it as ever. ‘ 
But one point that is curiously significant in 
the description of the Utopian cities is the 


entirely formal manner in which More seems to} p: 


have conceived city architecture, both at large 
and in detail; the entire absence of any per- 
ception of the value of variety and picturesque- 
ness: and this we note as significant, because 
it seems to be the usual turn which ideas about 
building take when people set themselves 
deliberately to work to make architectural 
effect and to lay ont cities or building estates. 


cities as compared with one another. Amaurote 
is acknowledged as the chief city, “because 
there is the council-house,”’ but otherwise there 
is nothing to distinguish it. ‘As for their 
cities,” the chapter begins, “ whoso knoweth 





| than the liking for something new and 


one of them knoweth them all; they be all so 
like to one another, as far forth as the nature of 
the place permitteth.” Certainly in this respect 
our new town architecture is Utopian enough: 
there could not be a truer description of some 
of our recent big streets in the new suburbs of 


them all”; and a dreary sort of knowledge it 
is. Again, we find that “the houses be of fair 
and gorgeous building, and on the street 
side they stand joined together in a long row 
through the whole street, without any partition 
or separation.” This [was obviously,‘therefore, 
More’s idea of street architecture as it ought to 
be. It is really curious to reflect that, while 
we regard with the greatest interest the views 
of the old picturesque streets of Mediwval 
London, as represented in old prints, with their 
varied gables and complete freedom from rule 
or regularity, this very picturesqueness was to 
a man like More (a representative man of culture 
of his day) an imperfect and barbarons style 
of street building, and that he looked forward 
to an ideal street architeciure, in which ail the 
houses should be built alike in one unvarying 
row, exactly in the way which so many of us 
are now deprecating and praying to be delivered 
from, as ugly and dull past all pardoning, 
Such a passage as this of More’s certainly very 
strongly reminds us how relative a thing taste 
is, after all, in regard to such matters as the 
picturesque, whether in building or in nature; 
how dependent it is upon habit and asso. 
ciation; how it really amounts to little more 


fresh, something different from what one 
is accustomed to: just as the inhabitant 
of a mountainous country often wonders what 
people see in mountains, and will remark how 
pleasant it must be to live where there are 
none.* As we observed, however, the tendency 
to formality and a studied regularity in town 
architecture has always shown itself in cases 
where there has been a deliberate intention in 
laying out a site, to make it architecturally 
effective. It seems to be somehow contrary 
to human nature to deliberately plan anything 
of this kind except on symmetrical lines. 

winding streets belong only to towns which 
have a long history, and have grown up gradu- 
ally on the natural contours of the site. When 








t See Bacon's Essay “On Building,” 


people proceed deliberately to lay out towns in Pe 


what is considered a handsome manner, they 
then produce New Yorks and Carlsruhes. 

The streets of Utopia were “ 20 foot broad” ; 
a characteristic indication of the progress we 
have made in regard to our demands for road- 
way since More’s time, when such a width 


* Such a remark we have heard actual! 
expression of a Swiss pore Mh gee det 








could be spoken of as if it were an exceptional 
spaciousness (“set forth very commodious and 
handsome”). — It is ible that More, like 
many educated people in our own day, had only 
a very vague impression of the real effect of so 


people not accustomed to measure distances b 
the » 4 invariably over-estimate the sarees 
length of a foot, or an inch, or any unit 
of measure; so that More may have imagined 
a 20-ft. street as much wider than it ly is, 


i streets, 
. +. They set store by their gardens. 
“ nol digence 


herein cometh not 
only of pleasure, but of a certain strife 
and contention that is between street and street, 


peace ony the trimming, husbanding, and fur. 


nishing of their gardens: every man for his 
own part.” In this respect we are still a long 
way behind Utopia, though there is certainly a 


rogressing ment on the subject. 
Another suggestion indicates a state of things 
which, we fear, is still further from realisation. 
The doors which lead from the streets into the 
houses, and through into the. “be made 
with two leaves, never nor bolted, so 
easy to be opened that will follow the least 
drawing of a finger, shut again alone. 
Whoso will may go in; for there is nothing 
within the houses that is private or any man’s 
own; and every tenth year they change their 
houses by lot.” What a “flitting”! However, 
human nature must alter very much before any 
such community of goods and absence of private 
interest in property could he regarded as 
“Utopian” in any but the secondary and derived 
sense of the word. 

There is one other practical detail in regard to 
the houses of Utopia which is worth mention. 
After reading that they are built “ in a gorgeous 
and gallant sort,” we further on “that the 
roofs be plain and flat covered with a certain 
kind of plaster that is of no cost, and yet so 
tempered that no fire can hurt or perish it, and 
withstandeth the violence of the weather better 
than any lead.” It would be rather singular if 
Sir Thomas More’s ideal Utopian architecture 
were to be realised in econerete building, to 
which the description is certainly more applicable 
than to anything else. 








THE STEAM ENGINE. 


Tue large work of Mr. John Bourne,—“ Steam, 
Air, and Gas E {*—is now completed by 
the issue of the new parts, 21 to 26 inclusive. — 

Mr. Bourne has studied and practised in this 
branch of engineering for forty years, and he 
says of the steam-engine that it remains to this 
day without any change in its principle of action, 
and even without any striking improvement in 
its details, since Watt left it. It is, he says, a 
most wasteful machine, making available as 
mechanical power only about one-tenth of the 
force of the heat of the fuel burnt, and he 
believes it is on the eve of supercession by 
simpler and more economical machines. 


It is as a 9 that we must consider 
the qualities and of the steam- 
engine, and in any there must be 
two temperatures, that of the substance applied 


to the machine and that of its residue when it 

leaves the machine. The main source of the 

loss of power in the steam-engine is the com- 

emages | low temperature of the water in the 
ler. 


Mr. Bourne gives as an ane sme = vn ape 
adequacy of the steam-engine to muc 

the power to be derived from the heat of fuel 
that while the tempers of a furnace may be 
3,000” that of the boilér may be but 250°, and 
that of the condenser 100°; thus the extremes 


The| of temperature in the engine are but little 


removed from each other, and consequently bat 
little of the heat is transformed into mechanica 


wer. 

Waste, it may be said, is our greatest bane; 
and waste of a foree which cannot be renewed 
is the worst of all. It is bad enough to waste, 
through a badly-constructed machine, the power 
of a body of water falling from higher to ® 
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lower level, but this is renewed to us again and 
again by re-eyaporation and rainfall; but coal 
burnt is irrevocable as fuel for the steam- 
engine. ss 

In speaking of mechanical power in connexion 
with the forces of heat, it may be well to refer 
to the discovery of Mr. Joule, some thirty years 
ago, that a definite quantity of heat its 
equivalent in a definite quantity of mechanical 
power, and he found that the quantity of heat 
which raises 1 Ib. of water one degree of Fahren- 
heit’s scale has its equivalent in mechanical 
force in the raising of 772 1b. weight 1 ft. high 
against the force of gravity. 

Upon this basis it is evident that we cannot 
convert into mechanical power much of the heat 
of fuel when applied to raise steam from water 
in a boiler. 

It is true that the temperature of steam may 
be increased by super-heating, as is now com- 
monly done in marine engines; yet this can be 
done only to a very limited extent, says the 
author, for steam of a higher temperatare than 
315° Fah. burns the packing and carbonises the 
oil. Mr. Bourne does not think that much is to 
be done in increasing the useful effect of the 
force of steam, either by super-heating or by 
surface-condensation. 

Soon after he had first directed his attention 
to the subject of the steam-engine, he endea- 
voured to forecast the course of probable im- 
provement in steam machinery, especially as 
applicable to steam navigation, and he then 
arrived at conclusions which even at the present 
day he does not believe he could much amend ; 
and he saw that super-heating was one means to 
save fuel, but that it could not be carried very 
far without introducing such evils in the way of 
internal corrosion as to outweigh its benefits. 

The economy attainable by the more extended 
application of the principle of e ion was, at 
that time, well known; but the use of a large 
measure of expansion involved the use of 
stronger boilers and the use of surface-con- 
densation; but in the application of surface- 
condensation the object was not that of enabling 
the boilers to be worked at a higher pressure 
by obviating the risk of salting, but was to make 
the boilers last longer. At that time marine- 
boilers seldom lasted more than four or five 
years, whilst lan¢-boilers lasted twenty years; 
but boilers fed with the distilled water from 
surface-condensers are found to be not more 
darable than boilers fed with salt-water; but 
no one now applies surface-condensers with the 
view of obtaining an increased durability of the 
boiler. 

It is true that surface condensers are even 
now sometimes employed without the excuse of 
a simultaneous high pressure of steam, but 
these applications are not commended by the 
author. No doubt, he says, in steam-vessels 
generally the pressure of steam has been 
gradually creeping up at the expense of an 
increased risk of explosion, and without the 
concarrent introduction of any measures of 
increased safety. The proper course to pursue 
at the present time is not to increase the 
pressure with the old forms of boiler, but to 
make the boilers equal to the higher pressures ; 
indeed, the most important step of all, the 
general introduction of high ures, remains 
yet to be taken, and before it can be taken a 
different form of boiler-shell than the rectangular 
one now in general use must be adopted. “In 
all boilers, whether land or marine, internal 
incrustations of any mischievous thickness may 
be prevented by sufficient blowing off from the 
surface, provided a high pressure of steam be 
not maintained in the boiler. A high ipreerare of 
steam involves @ high temperature of the water 
within the boiler ; and at the tem ture which 
answers to 40 lb. of pressure, the sulphate of 
lime contained in sea water and other hard 
waters begins to be deposited from the action of 
the heat alone, without any concentration. A 
large amount of blowing off is no remedy for 
this evil, but on the contrary, rather aggravates 
it; as where much blowing off is ra ecagace 

iler, and 


much water must pass h the 
each new volume of water its yt pedi 
of precipitate to the general stock. is conse- 


quently advisable when bad water is used con- 
jointly with high pressure, to employ surface con- 
pin to ae to the boiler 8 water which 
has been derived from the condeusation of the 
steam by the contact of cold surfaces. But in 
all other cases surface condensers are unneces- 
sary, and blowing off from the surface to an 
extent corresponding to the badness of the 
water will ce.” 





It may be remembered that the publication 
of the separate parts of this volume was sus- 
pended in the year 1870. Mr. Bourne was then 
instituting, and has since continued, an elabo- 
rate series of experiments in burning coal-dust 
for the heating of steam-boilers. These experi- 
ments were to some extent enccessful in show- 
ing the practicability of burning coal-dust, but 
it was found that there were many objections 
to its use, and it became a question whether it 
is advantageous to pulverise small coal before 
burning it, and whether it is not on the whole 
simpler to employ a species of farnace which 
will burn the small coal at present regarded as 
refuse, without further preparation. 

The conclusions at which Mr. Bourne has 
arrived, from the investigations rendered neces- 
sary by the preparation of the present work, 
are that of the numerous projects which have 
been propounded for the production of motive 
power from heat, whether by air, gas, or other 
agents, there is none which is, on the whole, so 
eligible as the steam-engine, which is, the 
author says, up to the present time the 
cheapest and most effective thercho-dynamic 
motor that can be obtained. High speed is 
much recommended by Mr. Bourne, as much as 
1,000 ft. per minute being mentioned, and all 
steam-engines should be constructed on the high- 
speed principle: that is, the engine should have 
no complicated movements, nor should have, 
what he says one inventor’s engine which he 
describes has, viz., “ rattletraps” about it; but 
should be massive and plain; and all should be 
worked expansively and be provided with steam 
jackets. In steam navigation he thinks the 
most im t pending improvement is the 
introduction of automatic means of stoking 
the furnaces, Nearly all kinds of engines are 
illustrated, the book being in some sense 4 
repertory of inventions; and there is a valuable 
appendix on a score of subjects akin to the 
principal one. 








THE PRINCIPLES OF RESTORATION.* 


I neep hardly detain you at any length as to 
the origin and development of “ Restoration.” 
You are aware that it is due to the so-called 
Gothic revival, which took place some thirty- 
five years ago, and spread like wildfire through 
Europe. After the dormant state in which 
ecclesiastical affairs had remained for at least 
three-quarters of a century, it was only natural 
that a period of bustle and commotion should 
follow. The hope was that when the change 
came, it might be brought about by a true spirit 
of regeneration. But, unfortunately, the re- 
action was caused by prejudice and passion. 
Thus the new movement, bereft of any wise 
controlling power, carried devastation and de- 
struction along its course. The later writers on 
this subject ascribe to the clergy the chief 
blame for that mischief, which is now admitted 
by all to have beendone. It is not my province 
to absolve the clergy from any offences which 
they may have committed; but in fairness I 
must say that if they have offended they may 
claim most illustrious and powerful laymen as 
accomplices. The Legislature and the lawyers 
played ducks and drakes with the monuments 
under their charge; it was, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the prevailing epidemic should rage 
with fury amongst the clergy. Their passion 
was to restore the edifices under their control; 
and having no artistic education, and neither 
the patience nor the humility to learn, they fell 
an easy prey to architects, decorators, and fur- 
nitare dealers. Under the influence of these 
guides a crusade was preached against all art 
subsequently to the time of the Edwards; and 
thus much which was good within and without 
the churches was rooted out. It is essential 
that I should place before you the outeome of 
this superstition, because literally it was nothing 
else. .... 

Sir Gilbert Scott, the acknowledged chief of 
the Anglo-Goths, published from time to time 
a series of manifestoes,—the first dated as far 
back as 1841,—against the Vandalism which 
made the very word “restoration” a byeword 
and a reproach, and robbed England of a 
large portion of her antiquities. I could quote 
many extracts from his writings, all expressing 
the same censures and sentiments at various 
Ree tk bec words, no doubt. Sir Gilbert 

cott was, however, not strong enough to resist 





* From a lecture on “‘ The Principles which Archi- 
be ,”” at the White- 


tectural Restoration should ‘ 
haven Scientific Association, by the Right Hon, G, C. 





Bentinck, M.P. 


the pressure and temptations which his lucrative 
ous engagements brought upon him, or 

© was of an irresolute and vacillating disposi- 
tion. He failed to practise the doctrines which 
he preached with such energy and fervour, in 
the restorations of many of our cathedrals and 
valuable churches, subsequently to these fruitless 
protests. The war which has been waged by 
Mr. Batterfield and others against Wren’s 
original and beautiful charches in the City of 
London was began by Sir Gilbert Scott. Long 
after he had so unreservedly denounced the evils 
of radical restoration, he led the attack by 
his transformation of the elegant charch of 
St. Michael, Cornhill, daubing the interior with 
paint, filling the windows with tracery, and dis- 
figuring the bold and noble tower,—one of the 
most happy inventions of modern genius. 

This subject was considered so important that 
it raised a controversy within the solemn pre- 
cincts of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. A paper was read by Mr. Stevenson, a 
distinguished architect, and Sir Gilbert Scott 
replied at great length to Mr. Stevenson. 
The impression which the early stage of the 
debate left upon my mind was that the profes- 
sional gentlemen were very angry with one 
another, and only restrained from personalities, 
and perhaps something worse, by the grave and 
respectable character of the assembly. Later 
on, one of the most experienced and well-abused 
restorers, Mr. Street, R.A., made a speech, with 
which I, though seldom in agreement with him 
on architectural topics, could find but little 
fault. Mr. Street stated :—Ist. That the walls, 
colamns, and arches of a building should be 
thoroughly repaired. 2nd. That the walls should 
be kept plastered wherever an old surface of 
plaster was found. 8rd. That screens, stalls, 
and other old artistic work, removed by ignorant 
persons, should, if practicable, be put buck in 
their original places. 4th. That though he saw 
no objection to the restoration of stonework 
originally executed by common masons, he 
would never sanction the restoration of anything 
which was the work or had the mark of an indi- 
vidual artist. “All such work as the decoration 
of walls, paintings on walls, carvings, sculpture, 
and the like, ought never to be touched or altered 
atall. It is precious, because it embodies the 
handiwork and thought of a single artist, and 
loses all its interest and value in restoration.” 
When I was called upon by the president, I 
ventured to give an opinion, “that while it was 
perfectly justifiable to sweep away what is 
utterly bad and devoid of any artistic merit, 
what is original and good ought always to be 
preserved.” In illustration I referred to the 
question of the Canterbury Cathedral stalls. I 
was shortly afterwards followed by Mr. Poynter, 
R.A., who carries great weight amongst the 
modern school, and he was good enough to 
say :—‘ Perhaps the best thing that has been 
said on the subject this evening fell from Mr. 
Bentinck, who said that whether an anachronism 
should be preserved or swept away depended 
entirely on whether it was in itself a good or 
bad work of art. But, unfortunately, to decide 
between what is good and what is bad is the 
question, and it is here that the difficulty lies. 
On this matter of the Canterbury stalls, for 
instance, there are evidently two opinions. I 
myself decided]y hold Mr. Bentinck’s view, that 
they should be preserved. The reason why the 
new society sets its face against a restoration is 
because they fear that the enthusiasm of the 
restorer might remove that which is in itself 
valuable, although it may be an anachronism 
in regard to style.” 

If the discussion had stopped here, the prin- 
ciples asserted by Mr. Street and Mr. Poynter 
might have been taken to command assent. But 
immediately after Mr. Poynter had concluded, 
Sir Edmund Beckett,—-well known as a volumi- 
nous writer on architecture,—entered the arena. 
His observations will not add to his reputation 
as a critic, but he has enabled me to place 
before you with tolerable clearness the main 
issues in this pro and anti restoration contro- 
versy. Sir E. Beckett said:—“I should not 
advocate the keeping of Italian work in a Gothic 
building unless if was a something very excep- 
tionally good. Mr. Bentinck would lay down 
the principle of keeping everything ‘that is 
good’; but when you have to turn this principle 
into practice, we have to answer the questivn,— 
What is good? That is just where people differ ; 
and this shows the folly of attempting to settle 
these things by principles.” And, farther on, 
Sir E. Beckett said :— The work of restoration 








fhe was alluding to St. Alban’s Cathedral) 
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cannot be done without a great deal of actual 
rebuilding and imitating old work as well as 
we can, which I boldly avow is the proper mode 
of restoring work which is partially decayed, so 
that the old and new may look continuous and 
complete. I utterly deride all the nonsense 
that is talked about the baseness of imitation 
and copying. In such cases it is the only proper 
mode of restoration.” 

Sir E. Beckett denies that you can settle by 
any principle “ what is good” ; any attempt to 
do so, he says, is “foolish.” But I think I can 
state a principle which will stand any test that 
common sense can reasonably suggest. It may 
be difficult, no doubt, in any high condition of 
refinement, either of art or manufacture, to lay 
down dogmatically “what is good.” It is a 
relative rather than a positive term. What is 
intended is, not the labour of common workmen, 
but “every original work.of every individual 
artist” from the earliest time down to the 
present day. For example, any Saxon orna- 
ment, or Saxon architecture, should not be 
destroyed. I would keep it, because it has an 
individual character. Among the few things 
which remain at St. Bees Church (most of the 
older features have disappeared), there is a very 
curious doorway, of the early part of the twelfth 
century. You cannot call it a work of art, but 
it is a curiosity; and being the work of an 
individual artist and the expression of a parti- 
cular time,—I would not, under any circum- 
stances, sweep it away. Neither would I sweep 
away what I consider to be an excellent work of 
art of its class,—the pulpit of St. James's 
Church, Whitehaven ; for it is the expression of 
an individual artist and a particular time. The 
very stalls of Gibbons, which Sir Gilbert Scott 
was proposing to take away out of Canterbury 
Cathedral, are an example. There is one build- 
ing in Whitehaven which is certainly not a 
beautiful building; in fact, it is very bad: the 
old Church of St. Nicholas. It is a hopeless 
building. Notwithstanding, I think it does con- 
tain something good,—namely, the carving on 
the old Lowther pew :—not a great work, nor a 
fine work ;—but very interesting because it is 
the expression and the work of the North- 
country carvers who lived at that time, and 
whose works had merit. If you were going to 
pull down the church or to re-arrange it,—to 
take away the galleries and do anything satis- 
factory to the modern idea,—nothing ought to 
make you take away that carving. The pew 
might, but the carving should not, be taken 
from the church. I think that is a very liberal 
view. As toany one being able to restore or 
make things like what they were, that is im- 
possible. If Westminster Abbey were pulled 
down to-morrow you could not build it up again. 
It is an agglomeration, as every other cathedral 
is an agglomeration, of different periods and 
different men’s ideas; so that it would be quite 
impossible to recreate them. You cannot repro- 
duce, as Mr. Poynter said, a thing that has 
ceased to exist in art; and all these imitations 
are entirely based on wrong principles and false 
ideas. This is the principle which I asserted at 
the meeting of the Institute, and I submit with 
some confidence that this principle, approved as 
it was in the main by both Mr. Street and 
Mr. Poynter, is not “foolish,” but sensible. 

The proposition laid down by Sir. E. Beckett, 
in the last paragraph quoted from his speech, 
embodies in surface the ideas of the ultra. 
restorationists. It justifies any amount of 
tampering with decayed monuments of art, 
provided always that they are manipulated into 
continuous and complete harmony with the work 
of the modern workman. If these doctrines are 
to prevail, the activity of modern decorators 
will be subject to no restraining force. Teach 
them that it is lawful “to make old and new 
work continuous and complete, and that the 
baseness of imitation and copying is all 
nonsense,” and they will continue to cut, pare, 
daub, and d so unmercifally that the few 
churches which have hitherto escaped will 
speedily share the fate of their fellows. If the 
principle is admissible with regard to archi- 
tectural details and sculpture, it must also 
apply to painting. Mr. Poynter was quite 
unanswerable when he said, “ where a church 
exists from Medisval times without any paint- 
ings, I hold strongly that any attempt to supply 
them, as they would have done in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth centuries, would be quite out of 
place, simply because it is impossible to repro- 
duce the spirit in which these paintings were 
done. The architect may produce a very good 
imitation, but he cannot produce the same 


thing. It would be an attempt to put into a 
church something that has no reality.” Mr. 
Poynter not only disposed of Sir E. Beckett, but 
hit an obvious blot in Sir G. Scott’s system, 
which involves a large amount of painting. It 
is to oppose these pernicious notions that the 
efforts of the anti-restoration party are mainly 
directed. : 

As to the question whether it is absolately 

unlawful, as Mr. Street appears to contend, to 
touch original carving, sculpture, and painting, 
my own idea is that all bon4-fide work, by all 
artists of whatever age, Saxon, Edwardian, or 
Georgian, should be left in its original condition 
as much as possible. Still, occasions do arise 
when restoration is absolutely necessary either 
for preservation or general effect. For instance, 
in the damp climate of England and the trying 
atmosphere of London, pictures, gilding, and 
sculpture must from time to time be o 
There really is no alternative. And when the 
operation has to be performed, the duty of the 
local authority is to see that nothing more is 
done than the requirements of the case demand. 
Worksof art also often require restoration, not 
by way of renovation, but by. replacement of 
some feature which, if missing, the general effect 
is entirely marred. It is not wrong,in my opinion, 
to give back a nose or hand to a statue deprived, 
either wilfully or aecidentally, of those members. 
This practice was pursued by the great men of 
the sixteenth century, including Michelangelo, 
and, provided the addition be made by artists, 
I can see no objection to it. But ina matter like 
this it is impossible to draw any hard-and-fast 
line as to where to begin and where to end. 
Every case must stand on its own merits. It 
would be preposterous to meddle with the Elgin 
Marbles or the Venus de Milo; but if the Apollo 
Belvedere, in the Vatican, or the Clytie, in the 
British Museum, lost his or her nose, it would 
be right to put it on again or even to make a 
new one. To define the exact theory is difficult, 
but the practice is as easy as A B C. 
Embracing the cause, and accepting the main 
principles of the Anti-Restoration Society, I 
cannot side with the extreme party. I desire 
that, in preserving the treasures of art which 
our forefathers have left us, the voices of reason, 
common sense, moderation, and expediency 
should have a full hearing. These treasures are 
unfortunately not immortal,—like all human 
creations, they must and will decay ; but when 
the time for restoration comes, let that restora- 
ee be conservative in the true sense of the 
word. 








THE EFFECT OF GAS ON ART WORKS. 


It will be remembered that among the great 
attractions of the new Paris Opera-house, the 
paintings with which M. Paul Baudry has orna- 
mented the ceiling of the crash-room hold a 
prominent place. These works of art took ten 
years to produce, but they have been spoilt in 
much less time. The numerous lights which 
were to show off these works, and enable the 
public to appreciate their beauty, have, on the 
contrary, in some measure, destroyed the colour- 
ing, cracked the paint, and smeared with smoke 
and dirt the whole production. That this would 
be the case if the gas-lights continued in close 
proximity to the paintings, was apparent to all 
who took interest in these specimens of modern 
decorative art. In 1874 some remonstrances 
appeared in various newspapers on this subject, 
and in 1876 the administration made a special 
inquiry into the matter, and acknowledged that 
the paintings were being spoilt. Now, however, 
the evil is not only denounced, but a remedy is 
suggested. Electric light would not be destruc- 
tive to the oil-colours, while the continued and 
imperfect consumption of ordinary gas will cer- 
tainly prove fatal. Already it will be neces- 
sary to wash or clean the paintings, a process 
that will detract considerably from their value 
and freshness. A similar deterioration is 
noticed in one of the most celebrated cafés of 
Paris, where the decorations by M. Gustave 
Boulanger and M. Delaunay had been tarnished 
by the innumerable gas-lamps continually alight 
around. 

The Journal des Débats, in a long article on 
this subject, suggests first of all that the paint- 
ings should be taken away altogether, and then 
that the electric light should be employed 
instead of gas. For our part, however, we fail 
to understand why the paintings should be 
removed if the electric light is used; unless, 
albeit, the very different tone of the electric 





light should destroy the effect of the colouring. 


leaned. | Authority, on the 6th inst., 


of 
farther ahead, and declares that the Com. 
mittee on Pablic Buildings must inevitably 


contemplate the reconstruction of the Tuileries 
and that, in the resuscitated , the paint. 
ings would find a new and abode. As for 


the opera, the loiterers in the crush-room must 
be contented with more ordinary decorations; 
and certainly it must be admitted that the 
paintings are wasted here ; for they are placed 
too high to be seen, and too near the gas not to 
be destroyed. 








THE SEWERAGE OF WIGTON, CUMBER. 
LAND. 


Ar a meeting of the Wigton Urban Sanitary 
the question of 
sewering the town was considered. A Local 
Government Inquiry with reference to the same 
subject was held on Nov. 1 and 2, 1878, and 
continued representations as to the need for 
sewerage have since then been received from the 
Local Government Board. In reply, the Urban 
Authority proposed the construction of “ slop. 
drains,” and the general adoption of earth. 
closets. The Local Government Board’s reply 
‘oe aus cake been considered at a pre. 
vious meeting, an undertaking to complete! 
sewer the town forwarded to London, es 
quested. The pith of the Local Government 
Board’s comments upon the proposals of the 
Urban Authority is given in the local Advertiser 
as follows :— 

“The Board in London had been advised that the sewers 


which would be for the removal of slop and 
surface water would be of sufficient capacity to carry any 
sewage from w: ts, and pointed out that they 
had no power to require earth-closets to be substi- 


tuted for water-c'osets, or to prevent water-closets bei 
drained into the sewers. also camidanes ‘aot 


closets a better form of excrement di than the earth- 
close's for Wists, po8. that the to provide earth- 
closets in no way affected the for adequate sewers.” 


Mr. J. 8. Hodgson, C.E., Hexham, Consulting 
Engineer to the Urban Authority, was present at 
the meeting referred to, and received instruc- 
tions to prepare a detailed sewerage scheme at 
once. The adoption of the sewerage system 
had been recommended by him when consulted 
previously to the Local Government Board in- 


quiry. 








THE NEW LAW COURTS, VIENNA. 


In a former issue* we gave a view of the 
staircase of the new Law Courts of Vienna, 
and we now present our readers with the 
exterior view of those buildings. 

The new Palace of Justice is one of the many 
additions to the architecture of the Austrian 
capital which will impress their stamp upon 
the age of the Emperor Francis Joseph. The 
design is by a young and rising architect, 
Alexander von Wielemans, who was almost un- 
known at the time competition was invited in 
respect of this spree” Operations were 
begun in the spring of 1875; the edifice is now 
nearly ready for occupation. It is in the 
German Renaissance em and covers an area 
858 ft. long by 256 ft. deep. It is situate next 
the new Houses of Parliament, and stands 
ree on all sides, its principal facade being 
turned towards the = me a is sur- 
rounded by ornamental s. The new 
palace consists of a basement and four stories, 
and will give accommodation, when completed, 
to;the four principal courts of the Austrian Em- 
pire,—the Tribanal of Commerce, the Imperial 
Court for Civil Cases, the A Court, and 
the Supreme Court of J the first two 
occupying basement, ground floor, and mezza- 
= story ; the two latter, the first and second 

oors. 

The principal facade is adorned by a hand- 
some pyramidal frontispiece over the main 
entrance, carrying in its centre a gigantic statue 
of Austria, and surmounted by a massive im- 
perial coat of arms. The front facing the 
Justizplatz has four entrances and vestibules, 
adorned by columnar portals. The principal 
vestibule in the great facade contains twelve 
columns of Untersberg marble, with decorative 
pedestals. The columns of the are of 
grey Karst marble. The dressing of the base- 
ment is a brownish Oslop stone; that of the 
other stories is of stone. 

The two turrets which flank the principal 
front have a total height of 154 ft. the 
pavement. 








* See Builder, vol, xxxvi., pp. 962-964. 
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MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, GREAT 
YARMOUTH. 


We illustrate this week the selected design 
for the new municipal buildings, Great Yar- 
month, sent in, under the motto “ Beacon,” by 
Mr. John B. Pearce, architect, of Norwich, 
tenders for the execution of which are about to 
be invited. This design was placed first by the 
corporation of Great Yarmouth. The plans may 
be considered as divided into two distinct 
departments,—viz., the municipal and the 
magisterial. The former of these is entered 
from the Hall Plain, and consists, on the ground, 
of a large central hall, round which are placed 
the various rooms appropriated to the borough 
officials and cloakrooms, together with a hall- 
keeper’s-room and the requisite lavatories and 
other offices. From the central hall a spacious 
staircase leads to the assembly-room, with a 
cardroom, supper-room, and refreshment buffet 
en suite, and a smoking-room and gallery for 
orchestral purposes, easily accessible. The 
magisterial department is quite distinct from 
the municipal, although in communication with 
it. The entrance to this department is from 
the east; right and left of this entrance are 
rooms for the barristers, solicitors, and wit- 
nesses, and opening out of an inner hall are 
w.c.’s for the public. A wide easy staircase 
leads from this hall to the courts, which are on 
the first floor. The courts have separate doors 
for the public and officials, and every care has 
been taken to prevent confusion and disorder in 
the conduct of business. The prisoners for trial 
in the Petty Sessions court will be brought up 
by a direct staircase from the ceils to the dock, 
and in the Quarter Sessions court, where this 
arrangement is not practicable, a turnkey’s 
lobby ,with a private staircase, is provided, acces- 
sible from the cells by crossing the hall of this 
department. <A judges’ retiring-room is pro- 
vided in communication with the Quarter 
Sessions court. 

There are two spare rooms between the courts 
on the first-floor, the larger of which, opening 
into the Petty Sessions court, would make an 
admirable retiring-room for the magistrates ; 
retiring- places for the court officials are pro- 
vided also on this floor. The second-floor is 
appropriated to the grand and petty jury rooms, 
and arranged so as to be entirely shut off from 
the rest of the bulding. A gallery is provided 
in the Quarter Sessions court. The hall- 
keeper’s living-rooms and kitchens are on the 
second-floor, and occupy the central portion of 
the south side of the building, his bedroom 
being above. A separate entrance is provided 
on the south side, in Hall-square, for trades- 
men, and to give access to the above rooms; 
and beneath this portion of the building are 
arranged the coalcellar and heating-apparatus 
room, the floor of the storeroom and w.c.s on 
the ground-floor being kept on a slightly higher 
level to admit of this. The ventilation of the 
various rooms will be chiefly effected by the 
arrangement of the windows, fireplaces, &c., but 
a special means of ventilating the courts and 
assembly-room will be provided by using Verity 
Brothers’ patent air-propelling apparatus, which 
we have before now described. The various 
rooms will be warmed by open fireplaces, but 
provision is made for the staircases, corridors, 
&c., being warmed with coils of hot-water pipes, 
from an apparatus placed in the basement. The 
walls throughout are to be built of brick, faced 
externally with Bath stone. The floors of the 
principal halls and corridors are to be laid with 
marble mosaic paving; the lavatories, &., to 
be paved with encaustic tiles, and the walls 
lined with white glazed tiles. The staircases 
will be all of white Portland stone, with orna- 
mental iron balusters. The roofs are to be 
covered with Bangor slates. The windows and 
fittings in the principal rooms are to be of 
wainscot oak. The courts and assembly-room 
are to be lighted with sun-burners, the remain- 
ing rooms and staircases with gaseliers, of appro- 
priate design. 








Liverpool Art Club.— This active and 
useful association has now on view a loan col- 
lection of the works of Josiah Wedgwood, and 
has published a catalogue carefully compiled by 
Mr. Chas. T. Gatty, who has written an intro- 
duction to it. Mr. Fred. Rathbone, of Brighton, 
has brought together some valuable observa. 
tions on the marks upon Wedgwood ware. The 
collection is probably more completely repre- 
sentative than any that has preceded it. 


THE CONNEXION BETWEEN ANCIENT 
ART AND THE ANCIENT GEOMETRY, 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE WORKS OF 
THE AGE OF PERICLES.* 

The Curvature of the Horizontal Lines.—The 
second important correction that the Greeks 
made upon the masses of their architectural 
designs was the substitution of curved lines in 
their larger works of architecture, instead of 
the horizontal straight lines. : 

Between the years 1835 and 1887 I had satis- 
fied myself that the Athenian temples were all 
designed and calculated to be seen from fixed 
points of view; I had also considered, to @ 
certain extent, the curvature of the horizontal 
lines, founded upon the statement in Vitruvius. 
I returned to Athens to observe more carefully 
the curves of Greek architecture, fully expect- 
ing to find confirmation of what Vitruvius so 
clearly states, relating to the curvature of the 
steps and of the architrave, and by simply 
straining with force 100 ft. of wire along the 
side of the upper step of the porticos of the 
Parthenon, the curvature of the lines became 
visible. Observing in the same manner the line 
of the architrave, it at once appeared that there 
was an inward curvature as well as a curvature 
in the vertical plane, and both for the east and 
west porticos this inward curvature was 80 


‘regular that I conceived it to be a part of the 


original design. I observed also a difference of 
level at the angles of the upper step of the 
Parthenon, but the observed facts relating to 
the linesof the entablature did not agree with 
the statement of Vitruvius, and I put the 
subject of Greek architecture aside for fifteen 
years, never intending to resume the investiga- 
tion, The accurate study of these curved 
horizontal lines was reserved for Mr. Penrose, 
who visited Athens in 1846, fully prepared for 
the investigation. He measured and observed 
them with all the scientific care and accuracy 
which the subject required, and in 1851 puab- 
lished the results in a very valuable work upon 
Greek architecture. As I have hitherto been 
indebted to Plato and Vitruvius, so now I shall 
be glad to avail myself of Mr. Penrose’s careful 
researches. 

The observed Facts relating to the Hori- 
zontal Curved Lines. — The earliest example of 
the curvature of the lines of anvient architec- 
tore will, I believe, be found to exist in the lines 
of the entablature on each of the four sides of 
the inner court of the temple of Medinet Haboo, 
B.C, 1220; and before I was aware of the fact 
of the curvature of the horizontal lines in the 
designs of the Greek architects, or of the im- 
portance of the subject in a mathematical point 
of view, I found from simple observation that 
there appeared to be a very considerable cur- 
vature in the horizontal plane of the lines of 
the cornice on the four sides of the inner court 
of this temple. On a plan of the roof of the 
temple as I sketched it in 1834, it will be seen 
that the chord of the arc on two sides is 
80 ft. 9 in. in length, and that the amount of 
curvature in the centre measured from the chord 
is 8in. The chord of the arc on two sides is 
104-9, and the amount of curvature in the centre 
measured from the chord 44 in. I did not then 
devote that attention to the study of the 
Egyptian curves that I now find the subject 
requires, as the study of scientific architectare 
had not presented itself tomy mind ; but I hope 
some traveller will carefully examine these 
Egyptian horizontal curves as well as the curved 
lines in the shafts of the columns, and in the 
sections of the cornices, for the early traces of 
the Egyptian geometry are worth collecting. 

The Early Parthenon.—Col. Leake says, “It 
was probably about the eighth centary before 
the Christian era, that the Athenians built the 
great temple of Minerva on the Acropolis.” Mr. 
Penrose measured the curvature of the lines in 
the sub-basement of the first temple as follows : 
—Length of the front 104-2 ft. ; amount of cur- 
vatare in the vertical plane at the centre 0:15 ft. ; 
length of the flank 221-0 ft. amount of curva. 
ture in the vertical plane at the centre 0°233 ft. 
This is probably the oldest existing example of 
the curvature of the horizontal lines of Greek 
architecture, about four centuries later than the 
temple at Medinet Haboo, although earlier than 
the founding of any school of Greek geometry. 
But it is in the designs of the Greek architects 
of the age of Pericles that we meet with the 
principal development of these curved lines, and 
fortunately of all the horizontal curves now 
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| remaining the best preserved and the most care- 
fally executed will be found to be in the upper 
step of the Parthenon, in both the east and west 
porticos, and on the north and south return sides, 

The Character of the Horizontal Curved Lines, 
Mr. Penrose has not only measured with scien. 
tific accuracy the horizontal curves of the Par. 
thenon and of the Temple of Theseus, but he 
has also, I believe, deduced from his observa. 
tions the true character of the curved lines in 
the case of the Parthenon; for when speaking 
of the curve of the u step at the east end, 
he says,—* A circle drawn 8o as to pass as near 
as possible to all the measured points, taking 
them in their actual positions, would be subject 
to an error of only 0066 ft.” The agreement 
is evidently so close between the measured and 
the calculated ordinates, for both the east and 
the west porticos of the Parthenon, that we may 
safely identify them as the arcs of similar 
circles. 

Again, when referring to the upper step of 
the north return side of the Parthenon, Mr. 
Penrose says,—“ A circle in the actual building 
may be drawn so as to coincide with all the 
measared parts of this curve subject to a maxi. 
mumerror of ‘006 ft., excepting in the cases of 
the sixth and seventh columns from the north. 
east angle, where the steps have evidently been 
somewhat injared by the falling of the masses 
of the superstructure upon them in the time of 
the explosion. Even admitting these points 
without correction, the error would only amount 
to °01 in a length of 228°14 ft. The difference in 
curvature between the south side and that of 
the north side ig so exceedingly small, that we 
may readily believe that the increment, which 
here is * was intended to be the same quan. 
tity in both flanks. The existing differences 
are quite accounted for by the greater liability 
of the south side to disturbances, owing to the 
height of its stylobate above the rock.” 

The upper step of the Parthenon is composed 
simply of two ures of circles; the first to suit 
the upper step of the east and west porticos, 
the second to suit the upper step on the north 
and south return sides. 

The Curved Lines of the Entablature.—Mr. 
Penrose, referring to the curved lines of the 
entablature of the Parthenon, makes the follow- 
ing important observations :—“ These curves as 
they stand, at least in the fronts of the Parthenon, 
have certainly a curvature in a horizontal as 
well as in a vertical plane. The architrave of 
the east front is bowed inwards about ‘1 ft., and 
the line of the under side of the corona of the 
cornice about twice that quantity, and in a compa- 
ratively regular manner, more resembling, how- 
ever, @ plane curve inclined tothe horizon at about 
an angle of 45°, than a line of double curvature. 
During my examination of the Temple I met 
with many proofs that the curve, so far as its 
horizontal jdirection (i.e. the curvature on plan) 
is concerned, has resulted from accident, and 
formed no part of the original design. Of these 
proofs the following are the most satisfactory, 
—the great stones forming the cornice at the 
angles of the Temple, which are upwards of 
8 ft. long on each face, are rectangular on 
the plan, whereas, if a horizontal curve in the 
cornice had been designed, there would have been 
a sensible difference from the right angle in so 
considerable a length.” Other proofs are then 
given, but the passage is too long to quote in 
detail. Mr. Penrose clearly proves the curvature 
in the horizontal plane to be the result of the 
various concassions which have so seriously 
shaken the Parthenon, and which have destroyed 
the central part of the Temple, and which have 
caused the east and the west porticos as well 
as the inner porticos, to fall slightly inwards, 
and the original vertical curve of the archi- 
trave to incline to the horizon at an angle of 
nearly 54°. The observed facts, therefore, are 
found to agree with the statement of 
Vitruvias, where he says:—“The stylobate 
(namely, the steps and other horizontal lines 
below the columns) ought not to be constructed 
upon the horizontal level, but should rise gradu- 
ally from the end toward the centre, so as t0 
have there a small addition” ; for, he says, “if 
the line of the stylobate were perfectly horizontal 
it would appear like the bed of a channel. 
Again, “ In placing the capitals upon the shafts 
of the columns they are not to be arranged #0 
that the abaci may be in the same horizontal 
level, but must follow the direction of the upper 
members of the architrave, which will deviate 
from the straight line drawn from the extreme 
points in proportion to the addition given in the 








* By Mr, John Pentethorne, See Pp. 174, ante, 
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portions being finished, and other parts merely 
executed in the first masses, and the same 
gradual steps are observed from the smooth 
surface of the work, simply outlined, to the 
finished sculptured ornament, the same as is 
seen in the ornaments executed on the first and 
second classes of the mouldings. 

The designing of the above ornament appears 
to agree very closely with the method of design- 
ing the Greek vases, and all these designs 
appear to be combinations of ellipses and arcs 
of circles, the axis major and the axis minor 
being given in every case in aliquot parts, and 
although no two examples are alike, yet the 
method of designing the vases is the same in 
all, and the ornaments that are geometrically 
traced upon the mouldings of the temples, are 
simply sketched upon the vases. I give these 
vases to show that the Greek methods of design- 
ing the ornaments were not confined to the 
larger works of art, but were applied also to 
their manufactured articles. 

The Columns.— Without entering into a 
detailed comparison between the Egyptian 
offerings and the columns, I think we may 
perceive that the first ideas of the Egyptian 
colamns were derived from the artistically 
arranged offeri that are painted in the 
tombs and on the walls of the temples, and that 
the Grecian Doric colamns and entablatures 
were suggested by those earlier Egyptian 
designs, showing the origin of the Egyptian 
columns with the accompanying sketches; but 
the Egyptian architects were guided in the 
design of the columns by the laws of proportion, 
and by a knowledge of geometry, and between 
the designs of the Egyptian and of the Greek 
columns we shall meet with many points of very 
close resemblance, quite sufficient to prove that 
the first ideas of the Doric colamns and the first 
principles of Greek art were both derived from 
Egypt. But in Greece we lose all trace of 
nature in the designs, and the colamns, as well 
as the ornaments, are purely intellectual works 
of geometry, dependent for their beauty upon 
accurate proportions, upon true mathematical 
curves, upon a careful study of light and 
shadow, as well as colour, and, lastly, upon great 
precision in the execution of every detail. 

When considering the designs of the Greek 
porticos, we found an established canon of pro- 
portion, which was not changed except for some 
special reasons, and the same observation will 
apply to the Greek columns in Athens; the 
architects appear, as a rule, to have adopted a 
certain canon of proportion, both for the Doric 
and for the Ionic columns, thus :— 

In the Doric order the width of the abacus 
__ height of column. 





This is the case in the 


Parthenon, in the Temple of Theseus, in the 
Propylewa, north wing, and in the Temple of 
Apollo at Phigalia. 

In the Ionic order the width of the abacus 


height of col é 
One = ae: This is the case in the 





three examples of the Erechtheium, and in the 
Ionic temple of the Ilissus and at Priene. 

The first masses of the columns being ar- 
ranged, then the width of the abacus is always 
divided into some given number of aliquot parts, 
as 14, 15, 16, &c., and one of these parts being 
taken as a modulus, then the upper and lower 
diameters of the columns, and in the Ionic 
order the height and width of the capital and 
of the base, are made multiples of this modulus. 
Why certain special numbers were selected for 
dividing the abacus into aliquot parts no satis- 
factory reason can be offered, and it appears to 
have depended upon the judgment of the archi- 
tect; but all the details of the colamns, as well 
as of the entablatures and ornaments, were 
invariably proportioned in aliquot parts, and it 
will be found to simplify the calculations re- 
quired for the curves by the absence of all 
fractional quantities, and it is more simple than 
figuring in feet and decimal parts....... 

The Greek columns, like all the other details, 
are pure works of the descriptive geometry 
executed with wonderful precision in marble, 
but sufficient has been said to explain the cha- 
racter of the curves, and the methods of apply- 
ing the geometry to the forms of art. In con- 
clusion, there is only one more subject to be 
noticed, and that is quite independent of the 
geometry. Vitruvius refers to it under the 
head of “Scenography,” that is, a finished 
coloured drawing of the whole design, showing, 
as he says, “the front and a receding side, 
properly shadowed, the lives being drawn to 


their proper vanishing points.” This was evi- 
dently a perspective view of the whole design, 
taken from the angular point of view, and show- 
ing the sculpture and the painting, as well as 
the architecture, all combined together in the 
finished drawing. These perspective drawings 
have still to be restored before we can form a 
true idea of the real appearance either of the 
Parthenon or of the vestibules of the Propylwa, 
as these works appeared to the spectators when 
they were first executed, or as they appeared 
500 years later in the time of Pausanias, or of 
Plutarch, who refers to them in the following 
passage :— Even now they retain the strength 
and freshness of a modern building, a bloom is 
diffused over them which preserves their aspect 
untarnished by time, as if they were animated 
with a spirit of perpetual youth and unfading 
elegance.” It would, however, require the artist 
feeling of a Raffaelle or of a Clande to repro- 
duce copies of these original drawings of the 
Greek artists, but the materials exist in the 
remains of the sculpture, of the painting, and of 
the architecture, and in the position of the 
Acropolis itself in the plane of Athens. . ‘ 
It was not until the European mind, in the 
fifteenth century, was linked again to the 
ancient stream of geometry and philosophy, 
that a real advance was made in any braoch of 
modern science, and probably no real progress 
will be made in architecture until we can com- 
pletely recover and freely use the accumulated 
knowledge of the ancient world in all that 
relates to the science of art, and make it a basis 
and a starting-point. But there is no reason 
why the designs of modern Europe should be in 
any degree inferior, either in conception or in 
execution, to those of the best ages of the 
ancient world ; or why, with the civilisation of 
the nineteenth century, we should impress upon 
our public monuments the marks of the twelfth 
or of any other century that has preceded us; 
but I must not trespass longer upon your time. 
I have endeavoured very imperfectly to inter- 
pret from the marble some of the Greek ideas 
of designing, and fortunately these present no 
real difficulties when once the position of the 
point of sight is determined, then calculating 
the design backwards, all the original apparent 
proportions reappear; and with regard to the 
details and ornaments, by merely tracing them 
from the marble, we recover the original mathe- 
matical lines that were engraved by the artists 
upon the mouldings and other forms; and this 
is all that has been attempted, and imperfectly 
accomplished. The designs both in Egypt and 
in Greece require farther study on the spot, and 
any errors that are discovered can be rectified, 
but I believe the leading facts will bear inves- 
tigation.* ' 








“ ART FOR ART.” 


S1z,—We were basking in the hope that hazy 
talk upon art was on the wane; we thought we 
discerned a rift of clear blue, but the outlook has 
closed again. The lecture on “ Art for Art” at 
Liverpool exhibits to the full the darkness of the 
art discourses of the age. We will not touch 
upon the merits of the artist whose works were 
discussed. We do not know what he may think 
of his advocate, but assuming ourselves to be in 
his position, we should exclaim,—“‘Save us 
from our friends.” Art for art’s sake is the cant 
phrase of the super-sensuous school, and it will 
be a record of the imbecility of the times that 
such nonsense should be listened to and tolerated. 
We can understand an epicurean insisting upon 


religion’s sake, or a patriot on art for country’s 
sake. But art for art’s sake is sheer nonsense, 
and in its utter vagueness may mean art either 
for good or evil'ssake. And this appears, as far 
as can be gathered from so obscure a discourse, 
to be the lecturer's meaning, for his great 
maxim would appear to be that the final pur. 
pose of the artist’s work, whether for good or 
for evil, should be left to chance. The artist, 
according to this canon, should be quite un- 
conscious of “ puritanically ” meaning any good. 
He is not to compromise himself with any con. 
scious leaning to good intentions, lest his canvas 
should be paved with them. His work is only 
to be for art’s sake, taking no thought whether 
that be either for good or for evil. Now, sir 
there is a famous essay, entitled “ Murder con. 





* Those who are interested hould obtain 
that Part of the Pane ming i of 
British Architecte, which gives the whole the paper, with 
all the necessary ill , di showing the 


curvatures, &c, 





art for pleasure’s sake, or on a divine on art for pen 


ness can inspire true art-work.” How is one to 
deal with such inconsistency ? Are we living, in 
this scientific year of grace 1879, under the 
tutelage of South Kensington and the primers 


nature inculcated Ruskin? Or is it the 
result of the abnegation of the logical faculty 
by what one of your correspondents aptly 
terms “the higher education of cram?” The 
latter we believe to be the true solation of the 
enigma. 

Surely “a personal moral instinct for what is 
safe and right” would not suffer from being 
removed from the region of instinct to the 
domain of that “essential self-consciousness” 
which the lecturer sometimes insisted was the 
characteristic of the true artist, and at others 
of the false. And yet, with all this inconsis. 
tency before our eyes, we cannot help asking 
ourselves whether the lecturer may not have 
been labouring to express some idea to which 
his afflatus of inspiration may have barred any 
tangible exit. 

Let us see, however, if we can fathom the 
meaning of the phrase, “Art for art’s sake.” 
Art, like its elder sister Nature, can bend herself 
toevery sake; and when we attempt to isolate and 
monopolise her for any single sake, we lay our- 
selves open to the reproach of being onesided, and 
of a want of cosmopolitan sympathy. One of Art’s 
purposes is the presentment of the beautiful. 
This is, however, but one of its purposes,—that 
one which more exclusively appeals to man’s 
sensuous natare, and, like all its other purposes, 
has its aspects of good and of evil. If, then, we 
be right in surmising that the p “ Art for 
art’s sake” be but words for “ Beauty for 
beauty’s sake,” we maintain that this form of it, 
too, requires qualification, and that the motive 
of the artist who aims at the beautiful should 
not be “ Beauty for beauty’s sake,” which would 
include beauty for evil’s sake, but ‘‘ Beauty for 
virtue and Heaven’s sake.” For in the moral 
aspect of the question every kind of art has its 
right and its wrong sides, and may be turned 
either to the service of Good or of Evil. He 
alone, therefore, who uses any phase of art for 
virtue’s sake will receive the lasting suffrages 
of the civilised world. Nevertheless, he who 
uses art for virtue’s sake mast assert himself in 
the language of art, and not in a foreign tongue, 
or he will, of course, miss his aim. 

Art ror Goon. 
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PARTY WALL QUESTIONS. 


Siz,—If Mr. Blashill had not felt it his duty 
as an official to return an official kind of reply 
(p. 887) to Mr. Amery’s question (p. 161), he 
would have been able to give some useful 
counsel. The case in question is occurring daily. 
ph Pind Ee ty Roba y 

w unoccupied for 
several years. He would much like to build a 
y-wall, and receive part of the cost of it; 
but he finds this cannot be done. He must 
enclose his building with a wall on his own 
ground. Must he then project the bottom of 
“on each side of such wall at least 
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must be built partly on the ground of one of the said 
owners or occupiers, and on the = of 

owner and rash ast mentioned to ie 
1s reinafter directed owner . 
But if he. do mot signify such consent, then it shall be 
the Gaty of She beliinoanees to build an external wall 
Sor such building, and fence-wall for ground, 
wa own ground, except as to the footings of any 
wat, - 

These provisions are, of course, repealed 
the 1855 Act, so far as they needed repeal. 
1st Sched., Prelim., ae kak hae wr tir 

urpose in the present except as 

MA 8 of footings. Oddly enough, the mention 
of these in Sec. 38 was, in some sense, a bit of 
needless painstaking. Footings for a wall of the 
fourth rate, first class (13-in. wall of dwelling- 
house not more than 88ft. high), were to 
“ 8} in. wider than the wall standing thereon” ; 
but such footings were not necessarily to be 
split into equal amounts on each of the walls as 
at present. There was a provision in Sec. 28 of 
the 1844 Act, to meet cases where, “for the 
purpose of erecting an external wall, it is neces- 
sary to cut away part of the footings of such 
party-wall on the side next to the wall so to be 
built” ; and authority was given to do so after 
proper notice. 

This antique legislation is, however, merely 
mentioned as a matter of cariosity. To the 
question whether the sacrifice of a strip of land, 
in order to comply with the actual wording of 
the present Building Act is inevitable, the short 
answer is, No. If an adjoining owner, after 
friendly consultation, gives ission to make 
a temporary use of his land for footings, that 
shows a proper state of things between the 
neighbours. If, however, the neighbour refuses, 
and pains are taken to make the foundation 
efficient, and the district surveyor is a reason- 
able man, as most district surv are, the 
state of the case will be observed, not seen. 
If the district surveyor should happen to be an 
unreasonable man, the best course would pro- 
bably be to add the footings on the neighbour's 
land, and reluctantly cut them off when pressed 
to do so. There ought, however, to be no neces- 
sity for such ¢n absurd procedure. Every good 
citizen ought to render a cheerful obedience to 
all the laws; and the only way to enable him to 
do so is to make good ones, and to administer 
them in a reasonable way. 

Special inspectors and district surveyors, who 
shall be nothing else, have been argued for 
pretty freely, and will be again; but the Metro- 
politan Board of Works will, no doubt, continue 
to appoint practising architects, and those 
architects know, through their own practice, 
where firmness is necessary,—what are essentials 
and what are trifles: They need never flinch 
from securing the p of the Act which are 
wise and useful, but they ought to be reluctant 
to become, on any occasion, unreasoning 
machines. 

A fee ought to be chargeable to Mr. Amery, 
and to others, for this instruction. It is, how- 
ever, @ sort of reward to be in a position to 
lecture at large with reference to a set of 
eminent and respected persons like district 
surveyors. A Surveyor, 
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FROM EDINBURGH. 


THE trustees of St. Mary’s Cathedral have 
received a decision from the Court of Session to 
the effect that the time has arrived for the pre- 
paration of a deed of constitution ; that the nave 
may be opened for divine service before the 
completion of the edifice; that the imposing of 
seat-rents is not imperative if they can be done 
without ; and that the election pes appointment 
of ministers may properly be vested in the 
bishop. 

A few days ago the nave was opened for 
public worship. There was no special service 
upon the occasion: it consisted of the usnal 
morning prayers and celebration of Holy Com- 
munion. The nave is capable of accommo- 
dating 1,100 persons, and its acoustic properties 
were found to be . In the opening 
voluntary given by the organist the piano 
passages were distinctly heard, and the enuncia- 
tion of both prayers and sermon were distinctly 
heard in all parts of thearea. The altar fittings 
are, of course, of atemporary nature. The con- 
gregation are provided with chairs fitted up with 
narrow book-boards and kneeling-stools. The 
bishop, in his address, stated that they were 
privileged to enter upon the services of the day 
in a building which might truly be called “a 
house of prayer”; and that h @ con- 
siderable period of time would elapse the 
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whole stracture was finally completed, there 
were hopes that it might be formally dedicated 
before the close of the present year. 

Operations have commenced for the clearance 
of the galleries and pews from the south transept 
of St. Giles’s Cathedral preparatory to its being 
incorporated with the restored chancel. 

The United Presbyterian Church, erected at 
Morningside about ten years ago, has proved 


suburb, and it has been resolved to erect an en- 
a cost of 10,0001. We understand that a few 


designs. 

The Cowgate Free Church is to be enlarged, 
from designs by Messrs. Thornton Shiells & 
Thomson. These will not affect the elevation 
towards the street, but the interior will be 
greatly improved both as regards effect and 
light, in which latter respect it is very 
defective. 

The trustees of the Hospital for Incurables 
have taken advantage of the present low build- 
ing prices, and a site in Salisbury-place has 
been cleared for the erection of a new hospital. 

As yet un 4 act Ryanair, : Bete 
aspect of trade here; the great centre of interest 
has been thé High Court of Justiciary, where 
the Directors of the City of Glasgow Bank have 
been undergoing their trial. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Ar the monthly meeting of this society, held 
in Edinburgh on Monday week, Mr. John R. 
Findlay, vice-president, in the chair,—the first 
paper was an account of Logan Tower and St. 
Katherine’s Church at Glencorse, by Mr. Andrew 
Kerr, architect, F.S.A. Scot. Mr. Kerr stated 
that in making the investigations necessary for 
his previous papers on Rosslyn Castle and Chapel, 
he found occasional references to the legend of 
King Robert the Bruce hunting the deer in 
Glencorse, and also to members of the Rosslyn 
family occupying Logan Tower, in the same 
locality. He, therefore, visited these places in 
1877, carefully examining such remains as then 
existed. In 1878 he had visited Glencorse and 
examined the remains of the chapel of St. 
Katherine, Logan Tower, and other old buildings 
situated on the hill, nearly opposite the Loganlea 
reservoir of the Edinburgh Waterworks. The 
chapel is about 40 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, and 
the highest part of the walls then remaining 
did not exceed 4 ft. The area of the burying- 
gronnd extended to fully a quarter of an acre. 
The chapel and its burying. ground are included 
in the area of the compensation pond, the 
waters of which have covered them to the 
depth of several fathoms, and they have been 
only occasionally visible in very dry seasons. 
Logan Tower had consisted originally of a 
simple tower, built probably in the thirteenth 
century, to which additions had been made in 
the fifteenth century, probably by William 
Sinclair, third Earl of Orkney. . Kerr 
described the remains of a small chapel about 
half a mile further up the glen, concerning 
which nothing is now known. 

Mr. Gilbert Goudie, F.8.A., Scot., in con- 
nexion with the presentation to the Museum 
of a stone found at Cunningsburgh, in Shet- 
land, bearing a Runic inscription, read a notice 
of the Rune-inscribed relics of the Norsemen 
in Shetland. 

The third paper was a notice by Mr. Robt. 
Bruce Armstrong, F.S.A., Scot., of the old 
church and cemetery of Airth, Stirli i 
This ancient church, with its burying-ground, 
is sitnated close to the eastern wing of Airth 
Castle. The church consisted of a nave with 
a north aisle and chancel, the existence of a 
south aisle being doubtful. The oldest portion 
now remaining belongs to the transition period 
or latter portion of the twelfth century. the 
south side of the nave is a chapel known as the 
Airth aisle, in which is a mural arch which at 
one time had contained a recessed tomb with a 
recumbent effigy, probably the matilated semi- 
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interred. To the west of the Airth chapel is 
the Dunmore aisle, probably constructed about 
the close of the sixteenth century. 











OBITUARY. 
THE LATE MR. A. J. DUNKIN. 
We hear with regret of the decease of Mr. 


insufficient to the requirements of this rising | Alfred John Dunkin, of Dartford, antiquary and 


historian. He was sixty-four years of age. By 


larged church on the site of the present one at | the death of Mr. Dunkin, Kent loses another of 


ite veteran literati. Following in the steps of 


resident architects are to be.asked to submit | his father in the field of literature, Mr. Dunkin 


early in life attached himself to historical 
inquiries and antiquarian researches; and his 
contributions towards the history of Kent, his 
native county, are considerable. He has left 
much in MS., and possibly not arranged for 
press. His printed materials towards the history 
of Kent contain much that is indispensable to 
the student of the county literature and 
antiquities; and the volume should be secured, 
if possible, by the collectors of Bibliotheca 
Cantiana. He printed, con amore, the proceed- 
ings of the Congresses of the British Archzo- 
logical Association at Canterbury and at 
Worcester$ the latter being dedicated to his 
friend Mr. Roach Smith. Mr. Dunkin was one 
of its earliest and most active members, the 
opening meeting being held under the influence 
of Lord Alfred Conyngham, with Mr. Roach 
Smith and Mr. Thomas Wright as the secre- 
taries. Mr. Dunkin was born at Islington, on 
Aug. 9, 1812, and was partly educated in France, 
having been a student at the Military College 
at Vendédme. Miss Dunkin, his sister, was 
generally his companion in his rambles and his 
assistant in his work. We understand that his 
collections will utimately go to the Guildhall 
Maseum of London, but Miss Dunkin proposes 
to continue adding to its store of interesting 
features, being naturally unwilling to part with 
what has so long supplied her with a pleasant 
pursuit. 








GUISBOROUGH SCHOOL BOARD. 


Tue first triennial election, just over, has 
resulted in the re-election of five out of the 
seven members of the original Board. 

In a resumé of their work during the last 
three years, the retiring Board state that they 
have carried out the Elementary Education Act 
to the best of their ability with the restricted 
means at their command, and that, towards 
providing proper school accommodation, they 
have effected the transfer from the Charity 
Commissioners to themselves of the Providence 
schools, which represent property and securities 
to the value of upwards of 5,0001. Of this sum 
8,0001. have been devoted to the erection of the 
new Providence schools, and the interest of the 
rest enables the Board to provide prizes and 
exhibitions to help deserving scholars to go to 
schools of a higher grade. 

The new Providence schools provide accom- 
modatiog for 789 children, with suitable teachers’ 
residences adjoining, and are now almost com- 
pleted and ready for occupation; and the Board 
state that they feel it due to their architect, 
Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, of Middlesbro’-on- 
Tees, to say that they believe that both for 
beauty of design and for practical convenience 
and comfort these schools can compare favour- 
ably with any with which they are acquainted. 
The cost, inclusive of site, is 7,562/., and the 
contractors for the whole of the work are 

Messrs. Sturdy Bros., of Middlesbrough. The 

Board state that their architect has prepared 
plans for the Northgate schools, also providing 
accommodation for 789 children, bat owing to 

the depression in trade and other causes they 
have proceeded with only the boys’ and infants’ 

departments, leaving the girls’ school and 

teachers’ dwellings to be completed when a 

revival of trade and experience of the practical 

working of the existing schools may demonstrate 

the necessity for this. The contract for the 

Northgate schools has been let to Mr. Richard 

Cass, of Guisbrough, for 3,285/., and the site 

has been given by Admiral Chaloner. 








Victoria (Philosophical) Institute.—At 
a meeting of this Society, held on Monday 
evening, & was read by the Rev. F. W. 
Holland, on “The Topography of the Sinaitic 





Peninsula, and its bearing on the History of the 
Exodus,” 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
SANITARY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


Tue twelfth meeting of the District Com- 
mittee of the Midlands will be held at Derby, on 
this Friday and Saturday, the 21st and 22nd of 
February. Amongst the business the hon. 
secretary to the Home and Eastern Counties 
Committee will call attention to the proposal of 
the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain to obtain 
acharter, and move a resolution thereon,—it is 
to be hoped with the view of opposing it; and 
works in progress will be inspected, and the 
following papers will be read and discussed, 
viz.,—“ The Derby Improvement Scheme (under 
the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act),” 
“On the Purchase of Water and Gas Under- 
takings, by Municipal Authorities,” and “Tram- 
ways (their General Construction and Mainte- 
nance).” 





PROPOSED PUBLIC BATHS 
AND WASH-HOUSES IN BATTERSEA AND 
THE LATCHMERE ALLOTMENTS. 


Tux subject of the Latchmere allotments at 
Battersea has for some time past been under 
the consideration of a special committee of the 
Vestry, and there now seems a probability of 
public baths and wash-houses being erected on 
the ground. This committee have just reported 
that according to the terms of counsel's opinion 
taken upon the subject, nothing can be done 
with these allotments except by a special Act of 
Parliament, or an order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which they were unwilling to 
advise, and there were no funds at the disposal 
of the Vestry to pay the expenses of procuring 
an Act of Parliament. But the committee were 
advised of one mode by which the allotments 
could be used for the benefit of all the 
parishioners, and that was the building of 
public baths and wash-houses on the site under 
the Act passed to encourage the establishment 
of such institutions, and which gave power to 
churchwardens and overseers to appropriate 
land belonging to the parish for the purposes of 
asite. The buildings might be so placed on the 
allotments that they would not be so well 
adapted for any public company to endeavour 
to purchase them. No burden would accrue to 
the rates, as the profits would repay the instal- 
ments of borrowed money. At the meeting 
when the report of the committee was dis- 
cussed a memorial was read from a number of 
ratepayers asking them to consider the subject 
of the adoption of the Baths and Wash-houses 
Act, and Mr. Blunt, one of the members of the 
Vestry, in moving the adoption of the Act by 
the parish, said it was more especially neces- 
sary, as the majority of the inhabitants belonged 
to the labouring classes, in consequence of the 
number of factories in the neighbourhood. The 
motion was unanimously adopted. 








THE SALE AND DEMOLITION OF 
HORSEMONGER-LANE GAOL. 


Tug removal of Horsemonger-lane Gaol has 
commenced, and in a few weeks this well-known 
metropolitan prison, where some of the most 
notorious crimivals of the present century 
have expiated their offences, will be amongst 
the things of the past. It is now about eighty 
years since the gaol was first opened. An Act of 
Parliament was obtained for its erection in the 
year 1791, but it was not until some years after- 
wards that the building was proceeded with, 
and it was completed and first opened as a 
prison in connexion with the county of Surrey 
about the end of the last century, and since 
that period its history has been associated with 
some of the greatest criminals of the last sixty 
or seventy years. Last week Messrs. Horne, 
Eversfield, & Co. sold the first portion of 
the materials of the prison buildings, con- 
sisting of a part of what is known as 
the west wing. it comprised a considerable 
number of the cells and other buildings forming 
the structure, and was divided into seventy-six 
lots. In addition to the usual attendance of the 
purchasers of building materials, there were also 
present large numbers uf the general public, 
who could only have been attracted to the spot 
by a feeling of morbid curiosity. These parties, 
who had no interest in the sale itself, wandered 
about the grounds whilst the materials were 
being disposed of. The materials included an 
unusual quantity of iron and Jead, in addition to 
the brickwork, and the entire proceeds of the 
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day’s sale amounted to 1,2001., it being con- 
sidered that the materials fetched full value. 
Before the whole is cleared there will be three 
or four more sales, the second portion being 
announced for sale early in March. In the 
meantime those parts of the structure sold 
last week are now being taken down. The 
prison buildings and grounds occupy an 
area of between five and six acres, an 
when the whole is cleared away the magistrates 
will dispose of the whole of the sites for building 
purposes, with the exception of a small portton 
at the extreme western boundary, immediately 
behind the Newington Sessions House, which 
is intended to be retained for the purposes of 
the county. On a portion of this site a deep 
common grave, about 12 ft. by 4 ft., has been 
dug, and in it the remains of all the malefac- 
tors who have been executed and buried within 
the gaol (so far as they could be found) have 
been re-interred, after having been exhumed 
from their original place of burial, which was 
easily ascertained by a mark on the wall over 
the head of each criminal’s grave. The coffins 
and slight remains of seventeen were found, 
and those have been re-interred ata depth of 
10 ft., immediately over which has been placed 
a bed of concrete 1 ft. 4 in. in thickness, covered 
by earthwork to the ground level. This step 
was considered desirable by the magistrates in 
anticipation of the excavations which will take 
place for buildings on the different portions of 
the ground. 








EXTENSION OF THE SOUTHPORT 
PROMENADE. 


Amonest public buildings and other works 
which are constantly going forward in the rising 
and flourishing town of Southport, another under- 
taking of this character is about to be entered 
upon. The Town Council have decided to extend 
the promenade, at a cost of 50,0001, and they 
recently advertised fordrawings. In response, 
sixty-seven sets of designs were sent in. These 
were reduced to fifteen, and a few days ago the 
General Purposes Committee further reduced 
them to three, the chief award of 30 guineas being 
given to the author of the design marked “ Vive 
le Maire,” by Mr. G. Heaton, of Wigan; the 
second, of 20gs., to “ Sexagesimus,” by Messrs. 
Goodison, Atkinson, & Ford, of Liverpool; and 
the third, of l0gs., to “ Advance,” by Mr. J. 
Sidebottom, of Blackpool. The final decision 
now rests with the Council itself, which will in 
all probability confirm the decision of the com- 
mittee, and so accept Mr. Heaton’s design. 








ENLARGEMENT OF THE CHELSEA 
WORKHOUSE AND INFIRMARY. 


Tue subject of enlarging both the Chelsea 
Workhonse and Infirmary was under discussion 
at the last meeting of the board of guardians. 
The medical superintendent of the infirmary 
presented a report on the inadequate accommo- 
dation at the building, stating that there were a 
large number of cases in the infirm wards of the 
workhouse that ought, properly speaking, to be 
in the infirmary, and, in his opinion, accommo- 
dation was required for 80 or 100 more beds in 
the infirmary. The master of the workhouse 
likewise reported on the subject, stating that 
the average number in the house during the 
year 1876 was 380, but it had now increased to 
the unprecedented nuthber of 502. He con. 
sidered that 150 additional beds were required 
for the workhouse alone. The infirmary com- 
mittee, after fully considering these reports, 
recommended that an architect be consulted as 
to the best and most economical mode in which 
additional accommodation could be provided 
and after some discussion the recommendation 
was adopted, the architect to make suggestions 


and infirmary. 
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Liv 1 Engin Society. — 
fortnightly meeting of ‘Oils Hoosee wi had on 
Wednesday, January 2%th, at the al Institu. 
tion, Colquitt-street, Mr. M. E. Y. 


eatman, presi- 
dent, in the chair. A r was 
hon. sec., Mr. W. W. oe, ea Ah Mang 


: : nire, on “ The Constru 

tion of Timber Dams.” The paper dealt with 
two forms of coffer.dam, Yiz. double sheet 
piling, with clay puddle between the rows of 


piling; and single-sheet piling, caulked ‘and 





as to further building at both the workhouse and 
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CYPRUS AND ITS SURROUNDINGs. 


On this subject a was 
London, on Febrnary 4th. The views fro 
drawings made in the East, by the reads” 
embraced classical places of antiquity in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean, and jn. 


djcluded an area from Delphi, on the north, 


to the Phoenician coast; the lofty range of 
Mount Taurus, Mounts Casius, Athos, and the 
Epidaurian range; the plains of Troy, islands 
of Imbros, Samothrace, Tenedos, Cyprus, &o. 
The lofty hill of Pergamos was shown to be of 
a most remarkable serpentine form, a simula. 
tion which was compared with a number of 
other similar forms contiguous to ancient: citice, 
in all of which, history records, the serpent was 
worshipped, as he was in the highest degree in 
the Temple of Aisculapius, at Pergamos. The 
most remarkable of these was a mound, in the 
form of a serpent, 500 yards long, found on the 
lain of Lerna, the traditional of contest 
tween Hercules and the Hydra of Lerna, at 
which place the Greek poets Bye the entrance 
to Hades, in the depths of Alkyonian Lake. 
There, Pluto descended with the stolen Proser. 
pine; there, Bacchus also descended to rescue 
his mother Samele, which he was supposed 
to do, and ascended again at Troezene, in the 
Epidaurian range of mountains; there, were 
performed nocturnal ceremonies to Pluto, of 
such a nature that Pausanias declined even to 
mention them. Illustrations were then given 
of natural and artificial simulations of the 
human form in these localities, all of which 
were recorded in history, showing that the 
ancients noticed, and, no doubt, worshipped 
such forms as deities. On the coast of Phoenicia, 
near the cities admitted to be the oldest, and, 
by repute, founded by the god Chronos, Time, 
or Saturn, Byblus, and , WAS an enor- 
mous bust, as of a man, formed by the promon- 
tory of Theuproso The Pheenician worship 
embraced that the serpent or dragon, and 
Berytus is asserted, by the Greek Church, to 
have been the actual piace of contest between 
St. George and the Dragon. A church, sacred 
to St. George, marks the spot which was taken 
and re-taken repeatedly in the crusades by Turks 
and Christians. The figure cut in the side of 
the mountain at Nymphi, in Lydia, Dr. Phené 
had examined. This and another similar figure 
were mentioned by Herodotus, and by him 
ascribed to Sesostris, who conquered these parts. 
Their antiquity was, therefore, immense. Dr. 
Phené considered they were of later date than 
Sesostris, though no doubt sculptured to record 
his conquests, but by a disciple of the new 
worship of Dianaand Apollo at Delphi ; they are 
hostile figures, with bows directed towards Mount 
Sipylus, where the so-called “ Niobe ” still is. 
At a meeting of the Fine Arts Society on 
the 13th of February, the same gentleman 
read another paper on the above subject. 
The reader first reviewed the conditions of art 
in the period of the greatest wealth and pros- 
perity of the island. Although architecture 
and sculpture were known to have flourished in 
Asia Minor, because we had superb remnants of 
those arts still amongst as, it was not so gene- 
rally remembered that there were regular art 
schools for the study of the various wsthetic 
occupations, and less than all was it known, 
probably, that amongst 5 ay se was the study of 
painting. We were not in a position to state 
exactly the constitution of such schools, nor 


the grand point withi 
excellence,—proved by the works of those who 
learned in them. Hs wan clas that in cach 
town of importance in Asia, as well as in Greece, 
there were,—in addition to the schools for saga 
sopby, astronomy, theology, rhetoric, &c..— 
those for mathematics, physics, architecture, 
sculpture, and even painting ; and although here 

there a essor might instruct in 
several of these studies, yet the pupils would 
often be confined to the study of one only, 
eg it was mastered. cog gd gp 

Classic architecture. Some of its cho! 

columns adorned St. 8, Venice; many 
were token away by t Turks; and he had 
reason to think some fine specimens were at 
Virginia Water, near Windsor. The loss of the 
Alexendrign library hy fire, and those of Per 
no doubt taken on the n 8 the valuable 


t nd p: y which the great sculp- 
canara tal ‘ones 
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Dr. Phené, before the members of Sion Colles’ 
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THE CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD 
PROTECTION SOCIETY. 


A yew society has just been formed, called } 


“The City Church and Churchyard Protection 
Society.” The attempts which from time to 
time have been made to remove any church 
that in the smallest degree interferes with new 
streets, railways, &c., have made it necessary 
that some organisation should be commenced 
to oppose, legally and otherwise, the reckless 
and unnecessary demolivion of these sacred 
buildings handed down to us by our forefathers. 
The grounds for preserving the City churches 
are :—(1) Their spiritual uses for the living; 
(2) their historical character; (3) the fact of 
their having been for ever solemnly consecrated 


to the worship of God; (4) their architectural | was en 


interest and value. 
The main objects of the society are, however, 


not so much to advocate the preservation of |i 


the churches on artistic grounds,* as on account 
of their practical use for worshippers. The 
Society also wish to strongly protest against the 
wanton removal of human remains in the Cit 

graveyards. A committee has been formed, 
and the honorary secretaries, Messrs. Trower 
and Wright, the Rectory, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
Eastcheap, will be happy to receive the names 
of gentlemen wishing to become members. No 
pecuniary liability by members will be incurred. 
It should be ad that letters sympathising 
with the objects of the Society have been 
received from numerous influential men. The 
interesting church of St. Mary-at-Hill, East- 
cheap, principally Wren’s work, has been most 
wantonly threatened by the extension of the 
District Railway. The line itself will be 75 ft. 
distant, but inthe Bill to be laid before Parlia- 
ment the church is included in the limit of 
deviation. The Vestry have determined to 
legally oppose the demolition of their church. 








A DISPUTE BETWEEN TWO BUILDERS. 


A case came before the Shoreditch County 
Court last week, in which two builders were 
respectively plaintiff and defendant. 

Mr. Kingsby, a builder at Clapton Park, sued 
Mr. Hornsby, also a builder, for the sum of 
281. 4s. 3d. for work and labour done, and for 
materials supplied. His case was that in Sep- 
tember last he did certain work at two houses 
in Chatsworth-road belonging to the defendant. 
Prior to that he had done certain other work at 
two houses in the same road, also belonging to 
the defendant, and in reference to these there 
was ,a contract to do the work for a specific 
sum. The question now was whether there was 
u contract to do the work in respect of which 
the present action was brought, for a certain 
sum. 

On behalf of the plaintiff it was contended 
that he had entered into a contract for the work 
done at the first-named houses, but that having 
lost a considerable sum over it, he told the 
defendant that the work for the other two 
houses must be paid for according to value. As 
the work progressed, payments amounting to 
the sum of 351. 10s. were made, and at the ter- 
mination of the work, the defendant refasing to 
pay more than what he had given on the first 
contract, the plaintiff sued for the balance now 
claimed. For the defence it was contended 
that there was an implied contract, but the 
defendant, on being examined, admitted that 
there was no contract in writing as regarded 
the last two houses. 

His Honour gave judgment for the plaintiff 
on the question of contract, and referred the 
case te u surveyor to decide the value of the 
work done. 








SCOTCH MASON APPRENTICE’S WAGES 
IN TIME OF FROST. 
BROWN V. PURDIR, 

Last week, before Sheriff Balfour, George 
Brown, apprentice mason, Airdrie, sued his em- 
ployers, Messrs. J. & W. Purdie, builders, 
Coatbridge, for the sum of 11. 18s., being wages 


for three weeks and one day. 
For the defence it was stated that the performed 
no work during the three weeks in owing to the 


frost, and that the defenders were not liable in payment of 
wages to their tices d frost. It was further 
maintained that, by the usage of ewe age dhe © 
of the cleanest they Selene, Semana way 

oa Vv A 

_ On the previous Court-day a number of witnesses were 


“ The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
have already taken up this part of the question. 
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could not get ‘ 
For the plaintiff, it was contended that, according to 
Pp tel ae EL Kae a 
w Pp the pursuer 

from receiving w: ay inability to work in consequence 
of sickness, sod that frost was entirely unprovided for. 


the same defenders, where the 
apprentice would not be 








CHURCH ORGANS AND THEIR POSITIONS. 


Srr,—I have on several occasions been much 
interested by articles in the Bui/der upon the 
position of church organs. There can be no 
doubt that it is a question of much importance 
both to organ-builders and architects. Man 
large instruments have been placed in holes and 
corners, and are consequently ineffective, while 
organs of moderate dimensions, erected in places 
favourable for sound, are most satisfactory in 
the variety and beauty of their tones. I have 
had considerable experience in the erection of 
organs in some of the grandest churches and 
cathedrals on the Continent, and, as the result 
of that experience, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the best place for the organ in most 
churches is behind the reredos. This position 
is unsurpassed if there is an apse to the chancel, 
and it has this advantage also, that where the 
apse is large, and the reredos rather high, the 
organ can be built so low as to be quite hidden 
when looking from the chancel; and the cost of 
the case is much reduced. I am aware that 
architects as a rule object to the position that I 
am advocating, yet it is a most favourable one 
for sound, and when the instrument is shown 
above the reredos, as in the Carmelite Church, 
Bordeaux, the architectural effect, also, is very 
beautiful. 

With the latest mechanical improvements the 
manuals could be placed in the chancel, near 
the choir. The organist would hear the true 
effect of the stops upon which he was playing, 
and would be able to judge accurately of the 
quantity and Be of the tone of his accom- 
paniments. here the organ-case and groups 
of pipes are to be shown above the reredos, t 
architect would have an opportunity of display- 
ing much originality in the artistic treatment, 
of such a background. There is one more 
advantage, which is, the possibility of having a 
passage under the organ, when it is raised up 
as a background to the reredos, so that the 
clergy and all connected with the service of the 
church could go from one vestry to the other 
without traversing the chancel. 

I am aware that the position that I have sug- 
gested for the organ could generally be adopted 
only in new churches specially designed with an 
apse, or under such circumstances as the altera- 
tion or rebuilding of the chancel; but I main- 
tain that an organ of twenty stops, in an apse 
behind the reredos, would have a more perfectly 
beautifal musical effect, than a “tearing” organ 
of double or treble the number of stops in a bad 
position. Aveust GERN. 








The Willof Mr. John Sewell, late of 65, 
Aldersgate-street, and of Fortis-green, Finchley, 
builder, who died on December 29th last, was 
proved on the 3rd inst. by Miss E. L. Sewell, 
the daughter, and Mr. James Johnstone, the 
executors, the personal estate being sworn under 
9,0001. His presentation plate the testator 
leaves to his dson, Ernest Sewell Gale, to 
be held as an heirloom, but whoever holds it is 


other legacies and specific devises of freehold 
Ele beth Lonthe Be aT ph M Mery Mer. 

igabetl I awell and Mrs. & ar- 
garet Gale ; : aged 








divided between them.—City Press. 


to take the name of Sewell; there are a few|! 


residue of his estate is to be] | 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY ROOF. 


S1r,—I think it ought to be understood that 
the challenge made by Messrs. Street, Christian, 
Blomfield, myself, and others, has never been 
met by any one on behalf of the Faculty Com- 
mittee. There has been so much written quite 
beside the point that some people may be 
misled. You inserted, on p. 69, a drawing 
which showed conclusively that the Faculty 
Committee intend to erect a roof which never 
existed previously at any time. No one would 
object to a tacit confession of error, even if it 
was not followed by doing the right thing. 
When a man has no answer to make, he cannot 
do better than make no answer. But the 
Faculty Committee are going very far beyond 
their duty in implying that they have met a 
distinct challenge which they have distinctly 
avoided. No architect who has visited the 
building for the purpose of looking into the 
matter, has found any traces of the lino of the 
old roof on the tower which the Faculty Com- 
mittee have invented for the new roof. 

James NEALE. 





Sim,—It would be unreasonable to expect 
Mr. Scott to give the desired explanations about 
the new roof-line, after he has written two 
lengthy letters to state that he does not intend 
todoso. This will probably not prejudice the 
proposed work in any way,—for the true state 
of the case must have been explained to the 


Y | Faculty Committee, and the secretary will no 


doubt make the matter clear to everybody. The 
questions that people are asking are (1) whether 
anybody has seen any marks on the tower which 
would lead him to believe that the proposed roof- 
line existed at some previous time; (2) and if 
so, what these marks are; (3) and why the 
actual groove (or old roof-line) on the tower- 
wall is quite disregarded. There are plenty of 
people anxious to be convinced; but they find 
this difficult, when all the evidence that reaches 
them tells the wrong way. A. BR. 1. B. A. 








WOULDHAM DRAINAGE. 


Sir,—I shall feel greatly obliged by your 
inserting the following facts in your next im- 
pression. The West Malling Board of Guardians 
publicly advertised for tenders for the second 
part of drainage of the village of Wouldham, 
with the proviso of not being bound to uccept 
the lowest or any tender. The tenders were 
sent to the surveyor, Mr. J. H. Andrews, of 
Rochester, and laid by him before the local 
committee at Wouldham. After the tenders 
were dpened and read by the chairman, one of 
the sitting members (a farmer, with no practical 
knowledge), offered to carry out the work for 
thirty-six pounds under the lowest tender, which, 
strange to say, was accepted by the Board. 
[See report in the South Eastern Gazette, a copy 
of which I have forwarded with this.}] Iam 
permitted by the surveyor to state that he 
strongly protested inst the transaction, and 
also stated that the lowest tender was nearly 
forty pounds under his private estimate. 

The contractors who tendered for the work 
feel they have been very unfairly treated, and 
would be glad to hear your opinion on this 
subject. Grorce West, Builder. 


*,* The transaction as here stated is alto- 
gether unbusiness-like and unjust. Repeti- 
tions of such a proceeding would soon lead 
builders to refuse to tender at all. 





“SANITARY SUPERVISION.” 


Srr,—Under the above heading in the Builder (p. 188), 
I find Mr. W. R. Maguire, of Dub'in, delivering himself 
of no less than six objections to the system of fitting up 
il-pipes shown by me at p. 135, peveesty Ist. His ob- 
jections, however, are purely imaginary. If he reads my 
tter again he will find that I never used the term ‘‘ open 
trou; (I 





was not writing about pigs), but ‘‘ open-air 
channel-pipe.” Further, at ‘‘section at A’ in the drawing 
he will see that a grating is placed upon the top of the said 
channel-pipe to prevent people seeing into it, and also to 
keep snow, &c., out of it. Perhaps Mr. Maguire is not 
aware that snow will bridge a grating that is not too wide 
instead of filling up the space below ; but it is this fact that 
renders snow-boards in roof gutters of value. As to the 
** abominable ce’ which a branch soil-pipe, about 
2 ft. Gin. or so outside will show, I fear I am scarcely 
80 fastidious about the appearance of the back of the house 
as to sacrifice utility and safety to back-door appearances. 
the branch of the soil-pipe being directed mght 
into the wall and hidden ; such a plan is adangerous sham. 
With the branch shown the meaning is known, and the 
mind and eye both satisfied. In flatted houses, such as 
in vogue in Glasgow, the o myth ee ge 
p. 185, would tend to éach house by 
as water-closets were concerned. 





W. P. Bocnay. 
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VACANT APPOINTMENTS. 


Srr,—As an architect not very fully employed 
just of late, I applied for the surveyorship of 
Skipton ; also, architect to the Lancaster County 
Lunatic Asylum; also, surveyor, &c., to the 
Midland Land and Investment Corporation ; and 
I have not heard a word from one of them, 
directly or indirectly ! 

Will any of your readers who live in the 
various localities favour us, through your 
columns, with the information as to who are the 
successful parties ? 

My testimonials were of an undoubted excel- 
lence. P. 

*,* With regard to the Lancaster appoint- 
ment, letters that have recently appeared in the 
Builder (p. 1369 of last vol. and p. 56 of current 
vol.) would seem to show that the vacancy has 
been snugly filled up. 








BUILDERS’ CONTRACTS. 


S1r,—In your Jast number appears a letter 
from a “ Builder's Clerk” on the subject of the 
conditions of contract as issued by the “ National 
Association of Master Builders,” purporting to 
be based on conditions agreed on by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the London 
Builders’ Society. Will you allow me to tell the 
‘‘ Builder’s Clerk ” and all Country Associations 
that the London Builders’ Society has never 
agreed to deposit priced bills of quantities, and 
no such condition exists in their printed form ? 
As to “all materials deposited on the works,” 
they are not removable when the contractor has 
been paid for them in any certificate ; otherwise 
the contractor may do as he likes with his 
materials and plant. 

As to the condition for not sub-letting the 
work, it is generally understood that such con- 
dition does not apply to sub-letting the labour 
to be done by piece-work. 

A Memper or tHE Lonpon Buitpers’ 
Society. 








BURSTING OF WATER-PIPES DURING 
FROST. 


Sir,—I quite endorse your correspondent “C, E.’s”’ 
theory that water-pipes burst during a frost and not 
during a thaw, as it is well known that water increases 
ten per cent. in bulk at the moment of solidification ; 
but I think, perhaps, I can explain his plamber’s 
statement that bolts crack and nuts fly off, on pouring 
in boiling water. Of course, previously to applying hot 
water a'l the metal-work is extremely cold, and is con- 
tracted to a great extent. On applying boiling water, a 
sudden and unequal expansion of some parts takes place, 
which, in my opinion, would be amply sufficient to cause 
the bolts to crack in the contracted parts not affected by 
the boiling water. Anotuer C.E, 








FROST AND MORTAR. 


Iw reference to letter in last week’s Builder under this 
head, I should feel obliged for information as to liabilit 
of contractor for damage done by frost to mortar, Ba’ 
stone, &c. This winter has been exceptionally severe, and 
Bath stone has suffered more than any other building ma- 
terial except brickwork, many of the depéts at this pre- 
sent time containing large quantities of stone wath bes 
been shattered to pieces. Isuppose that, the stone bein 
soft when ay 8 , and containing a certain amount oe 
moisture, the frost acts upon it, as I find that stone that 
has been worked long enough, so that the moisture has 
evaporated and the face become hardened, stands the 
action of frost very well. 

Your correspondent, ‘‘ District Surveyor,”” mentions a 
case where litigation was resorted to to test liability. I 
should feel qbtged by information containing a description 
of the case, so that I might know whether it is similar to 
my own, Contractor. 








“ACTION FOR FEES.” 


T have read the letter addressed to you by the secretaries 
of the Institute of British Architects, correcting the error 
made by the reporter in the case of “Gordon v. Black- 
burne.”” The matter is not of much importance, but for 
the information of your numerous readers, I may say that 
I was in no way responsible for the err stat t 

The plaintiff's counsel asked me whether I had been on 
the Council of the Institute. My reply was, “ Yes; some 
years ago.” Accidentally I did not see the notice of the 
action till ten days after its appearance, or I might have 
anticipated the correction of the secretaries. 

May I ask your insertion of this in your next number, 

Frepericx J, Francis. 











DELAY IN BUILDING. 
Srn,—If your correspondent, “ Plasterer,” will give me 


some information to assist me, I shall be pleased to i * 

duce the French system he speaks of, if it is ne “opp 
rovement. Can he send name and address of any French 

Sanden using it? G. 8, 


S1e,—Referring to a letter in your i 
** Plasterer,” may we call your ead oper omar — 
tion to our advertisement in your columns, which will, we 
think, meet your correspondent’s requirements ? : 
F. Roszyruat & Co. 





Books Receibed. 


The Compiler: Furniture and Decorations ; 
Choice and Select Designs from the best 
Authors. RB. Charles, Wellington - square, 
Chelsea. 1878-9, 

Tuts is a work in monthly parts, the exterior of 

which, with its brown paper cover and the old- 

fashioned cut of type in the printing distributed 
over the back in a stile-and-panel fashion, would 
in itself indicate the nature of the contents of 
the interior. It is an emanation, in fact, from 
Chelsea, the centre of the present prevalent style 
of building and furniture, and is a collection of 
specimens of work, chiefly in the way of furniture, 
of the semi-Classic type of the last century in this 
country ; at least, the majority of the examples 
so far (in the firet five parts) are from English 
examples, though there are specimens also of 
French and Italian decoration of the eighteenth 
century. The illustrations appear to be photo- 
lithographs from old engravings, published in 
those days when colour was considered no essen- 
tial part of decoration ; and as such they are of 
some value, as they are fac-similes from works 
which have now become scarce, and are not 
easily to be obtained. There are, for example, 

a good many reproductions in this way of 

Chippendale’s and Sheraton’s designs for furni- 

ture, from the engravings in their original 

works, which are now only to be procured at 





way are the copies from some schemes of 
room and ceiling decorativa, by Pergolesi, and a 
good many by the English architect Thomas, 
both of the (now) sacred eighteenth century. 
Concerning the special virtues and vices of 
Chippendale, and his contemporaries or imme- 
diate successors, we said a good deal lately. 
The whole of the book so far being in the same 
taste, there is little need to describe further 
what is the nature of its contents; every one 
will be aware that in it are to be found ceilings 
decorated with bows, and festoons, and garlands, 
and musical instruments, and little panels with 
pymphs and cupids playing; and that there will 
be chairs and sofas of very neat but rather 
flimsy-looking construction, and chimney-pieces 
with scrolls and broken pediments for decora- 
tion. Some of these chimney-pieces, by Swan, 
and others by Thomas, are among the best 
things in the book, admirably drawn and, from 
their anthor’s point of view, very well and taste- 
fully designed; so far, however, it is all one 
taste, and that certainly none of the purest; 
nor do we much admire the title, which suggests 
only too well what design has, to a great extent, 
come to at present the putting together of 
random details. 

Even as it stands, however, the publication 
will be of value simply from the fact that it is 
a reproduction of original engravings. In his 
prospectus, “The Compiler” states this as 
his special object, and observes that designers 
often find it very difficult to purchase high-priced 
books “for use as references” (Anglicé, to 
“crib” from), and even then perhaps only a 
few designs in each book will be of any use, so 
that a fac-simile selection may bring together 
for their use, in a cheap, and at the same time 
perfectly trustworthy, form, what would other- 
wise have to be searched for and collected 
through many not easily accessible books. “The 
Compiler” also proposes to give drawings or 
photographs of examples of furniture that are 
in private hands. All this is very good, but we 
should like to know whether the book is intended 
to be confined to one school of furniture and 
design, as it certainly is so far. If so its value 
will be very limited com with what it 
might be if a broader and (let us add) a purer 
taste prevailed in the selection. 





Appleby’s Illustrated Handbook of Machinery, 
Sections 1 and 2 By C. J. Appresy, 
(Appleby Bros, Emerson-street). London ; 
E.& F.N.8pon, 1877. Third Edition. 

A NEW edition of a trade book, first published 

in 1869. These two sections form a portion of 

a whole book on machinery, which will, it is 

said, be completed in eight sections. These 

two include Prime Movers ; Steam, Gas, and Air 

Engines; and Hoisting Machinery, Winding 

Engines, Hydraulic, Steam, and Hand Cranes, 

Winches, and Jacks. Both sections are profusely 

illustrated, and the illustrations do credit to both 

artist and publishers. Cranes and other hoist- 
are particularly well illustrated. 





occasional book sales. Valuable in the same | ( 


Civil Engineers, although that is not stated on 
the title-page. The two sections of the book 
are very much to the purpose, and all state. 
ments are evidently very honestly made. We 
have at the present day so many elemen 
treatises on the subject, that we gladly welcome 
something of a more practical nature than 
usual. 





Palgrave Family Memorials, Edited by Cuas, 
Joun Patmer and Srapuen Tucker, Rouge 
Croix. Norwich. Privately printed. 1878, 


Tue conjunction of Mr. C. J. Palmer and Mr, 
Stephen Tucker, both accomplished antiquaries 
in their several walks, has led to the production, 
as might have been expected, of a model book 
of Family Memorials. The Palgraves (including 
the Pagraves) are an ancient family, and many 
members of it have made their mark in the 
world. The illustrations, which are numerous, 
include portraits of Mr. Dawson Turner, Sir 
William Hooker, Sir Fras. Palgrave, and Sir 
Chas. Eastlake, an excellent likeness. Although 
privately printed, some of our readers may be 
glad to know of the existence of the book as 
available for reference. Mr. Palgrave Simpson, 
the well-known dramatic writer, is a member 
of the family. 





VARIORUM. 


“Brian Boru: a Tragedy, by J. T. B.” 
), claims a notice at our hands, on 
the ground that its author is an architect, and we 
are the more glad, therefore, to be able to speak 
well of it. The scene of the drama is laid in 
Ireland, at the beginning of the eleventh century ; 
but the author has sought to give a presentment, 
not of historic, but dramatic truth. The play is 
mach above the average of unacted published 
works. It may be said to suggest “ Macbeth” 
in one or two respects; bat, for all that, has a 
distinct plot of itsown. The writing throughont 
is good, as two or three brief quotations will 
serve to show :— 
* Affliction oft-times purges 
Both men and states; the hammer-strokes of Fate 
Ring on the world’s great anvil, and knit close 
The smitten nation ; sperks of strife fly off, 
And sunder’d parts are welded into one 
In the white heat of anguish.” 
Again, when the Priest asks,— 
** Will you not make full demand on Brian?” 
The Archbishop answers,— 
‘* No, not at once: a sudden call might rouse 
The sleeping garrison of baser thoughts, 
That ever in the soul's high citadel 
Have lurking-place and home.” 
The following, too, deserves quotation :— 
“ Son, I adjure you, — 
Distort not Brian's to raise 
A needless conflict ; for, believe me, boy, 
The ever-springing fount of warlike fame 
That flings aloft the waters of its glory, 
All sparkling to the world, is sad with tears, : 
And has its source in hidden depths of woe.’ 
——Under the title of “ Restoration of Ancient 
Buildings,” a report of the recent Conference at 
the Royal Institution, Li |, edited by Mr. 
Hall Caine, has been pub: in a pamphlet 
form. The principal papers were given in our 
pages at the time, but some of our readers may 
be glad to have them in a compact form.—— 
“Laxton’s Price Book” for 1879 has been 
published. It includes # large amount of 
absolutely necessary information, and is thicker 
than ever.—The second half-yearly volume of 
Brief, a weekly e me of the Press (Wyman & 
Sons), sustains the character and deserves the 
encomiums pronounced upon the first volume. 
Nothing could be more acceptable, we imagine, 
to colonists and travellers abroad, than to 
receive such an accurate and eomprebensive 
digest of news, and the journal will, doubtless, 
command a wide foreign circulation. 1+ treats 
of all important political and social events, 
tersely describing them, and adds opinions 
briefly expressed, from various newspapers. 
The work is very well done, and, what is met 
important, the volume has a full and carefa 
index.——The new volume of “The Library of 
Contemporary Science ” (published by Chapman 
& Hall) consists of the “ Philosophy, His 
and Critical, of André Lefévre,” translated by 
A. H. Keane, B.A. -—“ Pillars of the Empire 
(Chapman & Hall) is the title of a volume - 
taining sketches of living Indian and colonia 
celebrities, by several hands, and which have 








ing machinery 
Mr. Appleby is a member of the Institution of | and 


most] elsewhere. The volume is 
edited by Mr. T. H. 8. Escott, and is pleasant 
instructive reading. 
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Miscellanen, 


“Idle Hands for Waste Lands.”—A writer 
in the Agricultural Gazette (“R.”) says:—“A 
native of North Lancashire, it has ever seemed 
to me a suicidal policy on the part of the nation 
to allow the thousands upon thousands of acres 
comprised in the tidal bays of the Duddon, the 
Kent, and the Leven, to remain unproductive. 
It must be patent to all who are conversant 
with these localities (amongst which our Home 
Secretary must be reckoned, for his residence 
at Eccle Riggs overlooks the Duddon), that for 
many years past the sands of the Duddon (above 
a certain point) and Morecambe Bay, so far as 
maritime traffic is concerned, have been a nullity, 
and that their conversion to some useful pur- 
pose would be not only a local district advan- 
tage, but, if made to grow food for the people, 
they would become a national benefit. The por- 
tions which might be enclosed and in time con- 
verted into good arable and grazing farms, con- 
tain very many square miles, and their embank- 
ment would entail no harm upon any one con- 
cerned. Of the practicability of enclosing our 
tidal bays we have sufficient proof in what has 
been done by the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Alexander Brogden, M.P., in both the Leven and 
the Kent estuaries. Where formerly there were 
arid wastes of sands, now there are smiling 
farms. Taking into consideration that the 
United Kingdom is unable to supply its millions 
with the ne food required, looking also 
to the opposition which would be generated 
amongst local landowners were the work 
attempted by private effort,—looking, further, 
to the great depression of trade which exists in 
the kingdom, and to the large number of men in 
the districts of those tidal estuaries who are 
now out of employment, my impression is that 
the reclamation of the vast acreage of sands 
contained in the Duddon, Kent, and Leven 
estuaries would be most profitably undertaken 
by the Government of the country, for the work 
would certainly constitute a national benefit. 
Labour, such as would be required, is probably 
much cheaper now than ever it will be again in 
the lives of the present generation. Lastly, we 
have the material for the work at our very doors. 
The adjacent hills on all sides abound with 
rocks and stones, which only need quarrying to 
render them fit for the purpose.” 


St. Alban’s Abbey.—A meeting of Free- 
masons has been held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
for the purpose of forming a committee to raise 
subscriptions to restore in whole or in part the 
west face of St. Alban’s Abbey. Mr. J. M. 
Clabon, who presided, said there was hardly a 
grander building in England to his mind than 
St. Alban’s Abbey, and Freemasons onght to 
be very proud of helping in the restoration of 
whut was a national building. The honorary 
secretary of the Hertfordshire Committee, Mr. 
Keyser, said the probable cost of the proposed 
restoration would be about 9,000. St. Alban 
being the first known Freemason in England, 
it was considered that all Freemasonsshould com- 
bine in carrying out the object in view. A motion 
was passed inviting the Freemasons of England 
to assist in the restoration of the west face of 
St. Alban’s Abbey. Mr. Chapple entered into 
some explanations as to the west front in 
question, and quoted a report of the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott, who in it said he doubted whether 


there existed in England a work so perfect in| P 


art as the half-ruined western portals of St. 
Alban’s, and he venerated the architects who 
designed them, Abbot John de Cella and, 
second architect, Gilbert de Eversholt. A 
London committee was afterwards formed. 


Malleable Brass —The brass alloy in most 
common use is probably that containing about 
65 copper, 33 zinc, and 2 lead ortin. This com- 
pound works well in the lathe, and can be rolled, 
but is very imperfectly malleable. Recently, 
says the Electrician, a brass has been manufac- 
tured which possesses entirely novel properties, 
and can be forged at a red heat precisely like 
iron, so that it becomes applicable for many 
purposes for which ordinary brass is unsuitable. 
The new alloy is composed of 57 copper and 43 
zinc; it should contain neither lead nor tin. 


The Jewish Synagogue, Park-row, Bristol, 
was re-consecrated on Sanday, after having been 
closed several weeks for renovation. The dedi- 
catory ceremony was performed by the Rev. G. 
Emanuel and the Rev. B. Hast, both of Birming- 


_ham. The decorations were designed by Mr. 


H. Masters, architect. 
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Compensating Reservoirs for Mill. 
owners.—On the 20th ult. an inquiry took place 
in the Town-hall, Bradford, as to the capacity 
and area of the Leeming and Leesham reser- 
vcirs, constructed by the Corporation of Brad- 
ford for the compensation of the millowners on 
the river Worth, which has its embouchure in 
the Aire, at Keighley. Mr. James Elkin 
Paskin, C.E., of Halifax, who had been appointed 
to the duty by the President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, presided. The Town Clerk, on 
behalf of the Corporation, said that the Act 
specified that the Leeming reservoir should have 
a water capacity of 19,175,000 cubic feet, while 
the actual capacity was 19,435,806 ft., or 
260,965 ft. in excess of the stipulated size. The 
Leesham reservoir was specified to be of the 
same size, but its capacity was 20,249,950 ft., 
or 1,074,950 ft. in excess, the total capacity 
of both reservoirs in excess of the require- 
ments of the Act being 1,281,815 cubic feet. 
The cost of the reservoirs had been 130,0001., 
much in excess of the original estimate. The 
Town Clerk then described conduits Nos. 3 
and 5, supplying these reservoirs, and called 
Mr. Binnie, C.E., waterworks engineer to the 
Corporation, whose evidence was corrobo 
by one of his assistants, Mr. Barlow, who 
had assisted in the work. Mr. Atkinson, on 
behalf of the millowners, said they did not 
dispute Mr. Binnie’s work or his calculations, 
but wished to have the capacity of the reser- 
voirs tested by an independent authority, in 
conformity with the Act. The Town Clerk said 
that with a view to an amicable arrangement, 
the Corporation would allow the size of the 
reservoirs to be tested by Mr. Paskin, but they 
would be no parties to drawing off the water or 
lowering the reservoir, as that rested with the 
millowners. As this seemed to be satisfactory 
to both sides, Mr, Paskin said that he should 
take the plans Mr. Binnie had furnished, visit 
the ground himself, take means to verify them, 
and if he found them correct the Corporation 
would receive his certificate. 


The New Act and the White- 
washing of Workshops.—At the meeting of 
the United Trades Council in Liverpool the other 
day, @ correspondence was read between the 
secretary and Mr. Alexander Redgrave, her 
Majesty’s chief inspector of factories, in refer- 
ence to some points in the new Act. The 
secretary urged the necessity of having a 
register kept of the dates when the various 
workshops were whitewashed or painted, as 
there were many in Liverpool that had never 
been cleansed or limewashed for twelve or fif- 
teen years, and some were hardly fit to put 
animals in. The inspector, in reply, said the 
subject would receive all the attention which 
its importance demanded; but he pointed out 
that the factory inspectors had no control what- 
ever over workshops in which men only were 
employed, nor any control as to limewashing, 
&c., over any workshops in which neither chil- 
dren nor young persons were employed, nor in 
what were called “domestic workshops.” The 
sanitary condition of these establishments would 
continue, as heretofore, under the supervision of 
the local authorities. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company and Technical 
Education.—The Goldsmiths’ Company again 
offer prizes to encourage technical education in 
the design and execution of works of art in the 
recious metals. The list includes two prizes 
of 501. each and three of 25/. each. Special 
attention is given to originality of design, as no 


copy is to be the subject of a prize. The prizes | 7 


will be awarded in the month of December next, 
and the company reserve the right to exhibit 
the articles if they think fit between December 
and the following March. According to the 
City Press, the Company have also resolved that 
a travelling scholarship of 1001. per annum may 
be awarded by the wardens to a student who 
has shown exceptional talent, and who shall 
have obtained a prize for design for three suc- 
cessive years, in order to enable him to study 
art in the precious metals on the Continent. 
Fine Arts at York.—The Earl of Fever- 
sham has to allow his extensive and 
valuable collection of paintings and statuary 
(rescued from the fire at his mansion at Dan- 
combe Park) to be exhibited at the York Fine 


Art and Industrial Exhibition, which is to open | peti 


on the Ist of May. One gallery will be devoted 
to the Duncombe Park collection. The perma- 
nent picture-galleries in connexion with the ex- 
hibition are rapidly approaching completion, 
and have cost upwards of 12,000/. 


The New Maidstone Bridge.—The Maid. 
stone Town Council having applied to the Local 
Government Board for a provisional order to 
partially repeal, alter, or amend “The Maid- 
stone Bridge Act, 1877,” so as to authorise them 
to borrow a sum of 5,000I., in addition to any 
money already borrowed under the said Act, 
Mr. J. T. Harrison, C.E., one of the Inspectors of 
the Local Government Board, held a forma} 
inquiry at the Town-hall, on the 4th inst., into 
the application. Mr. E. Hoar (clerk to the 
Local Board) stated that the Parliamentary 
estimate for the bridge was 32,0001.; 22,000/. 
for structure and 10,0001. for the purchase of 
land, &c. 24,0001. had already been borrowed, 
besides 16,0007. to be provided by the Bridge 
Warden of Rochester, but it would now appear 
that the total sum to be expended would be 
45,0001., which was 5,000/. more than they were 
empowered to borrow. On the suggestion of 
the inspector, it was decided to borrow 5,500/., 
the extra sum to be expended in paving, kerb- 
ing, channelling, and metalling the additionaf 
width that will be added to the London-road. 


Trade in the United States —The Secre- 
tary of the American Iron and Steel Association 
reports a more active trade, and better pro- 
spects for the current year. All iron and steeb 
products were in better demand, and prices, 
except in the case of pig-iron, well maintained. 
This has frequently been made without profit. 
During the past year, eighteen furnaces have 
been destroyed, and only two new ones erected. 
At the close of the year there were 700 furnaces 
in the country, 260 of which were in blast, and 
440 out of blast. The production for the year 
was 2,382,000 tons, an increase of 70,000 tons 
over 1877. Ten out of the eleven Bessemer 
steel works in the country were busy all the 
year through in making steel rails, of which 
there were produced about 600,000 tons, and of 
ingots, 730,000 tons. It is estimated that the 
total production of iron and steel rails is not less 
for the year than 932,000 tons. 


Hastings.—The report of the Medical Officer 
of Health for the quarter ending December 31, 
1878, shows that the number of inhabited 
houses in the municipal borough is 6,120. The 
estimated population to the middle of last ‘year 
is 39,780, calculating as at the census of 1871. 
The birth-rate for 1878 is 27:25 per 1,000. This 
was 27 in 1877. The death-rate from‘all causes. 
is 16°79, against 15°5 in 1877, and 16°08 in 1876. 
As usual, the mortality amongst children is 
very great. No less a number than 227 died 
under five years of age, being one-third of the 
total deaths from all causes. “ A vast number 
of these lives might be annually saved if more 
discretion and knowledge in the feeding of chil- 
dren which are obliged to be brought up by 
hand were shown by those in charge of them.” 


BRs-opening of the Army and Navy Club. 
Since August last considerable improvements 
have been effected at the Army and Navy Clab, 
in enlarging the smoking-room, constructing a 
new house dining-room, service-room, &c., and 
converting the former writing-room into visitors’ 
dining-room. A new billiard-room, containing 
two tables, is provided on the upper floor, and 
other rooms for the secretary, librarian, and 
committee. New larders have been provided in 
the basement, and also new drains and sanitary 
appliances in lieu of the old and defective 
systems. The building has been re-decorated 
throughout. The whole of the works have been 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
H. R. Gough, by Messrs. T. W. Smith & Son, of 

slington. 


Fall from a Church Spire.—The Leicester 
Borough Coroner has held an inquest on the 
body of Joseph Burrows, 4 scaffold-builder, 
who met with his death by falling from a 
church spire. The deceased was superintend- 
ing several workmen taking down the scaffold- 
ing from the new spire at St. Peter’s Charch, 
Leicester, and was giving directions for lower- 
ing a portion of the scaffolding, when he placed 
his hand on a cross-stay that had been unfas- 
tened. The weight of deceased caused the stay 
to spring outward, and, losing his balance, he 
fell to the ground, a distance of 75 ft., and was 
killed instantaneously. 

Gloucestershire Lunatic Asylum Com- 
tion.— A correspondent complains, and 
apparently with good reason, that the building 
committee refase to farnish necessary informa- 
tion to competitors, their “Suggestions to 
Architects,” to which their attention has been 
drawn, not being complete or correct. 
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A Memorial Cross, of whiie marble, has 
recently been erected in Plympton St. Maurice 
Churchyard, to the memory of Mrs. Hole, the 
rector’s mother. The cross is about 6 ft. high, 
resting on a plinth and steps, and has an 
octagonal shaft, on which sprigs of roses are 
carved. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Gullett, of Yealmpton, from the designs 
of Mr. Sedding, who is engaged on the restora- 
tion of the parish church. 

Wednesbury Schools.—In the competition 
lately decided for the above Board Schools, 
Messrs. Alexander & Henman’s design for the 
Lower High- street Schools was adopted, and 
that of Mr. Ettwell, of West Bromwich, for the 
New Town Schools; the designs of Mr. R. 
Matthews, of Birmingham, and those of Mr. C. 
Newman, of Wednesbury, being second respec- 
tively; Mr. S. W. Grant, of Duke-street, 
Adelphi, being placed third in each case. For 





the Lower High-street Schools there were| y 


thirty-three sets of plans sent in, and for those 
in the New Town twenty-eight. 












TENDERS 
For Briton Ferry drainage-works, Mr. H. Francis 
Clarke, surveyor to the Board :— 
SR Ra A a £17,800 0 0! 
SEED. . cnseumpannnbiaeasniminsabeet coos 615,255 0 O 
Dickson ..... 15,234 0 0 
NUNN cicchssarbaisnudhinnnnscodues 14,948 15 11 
SS ER ITE a 14,316 14 4 
Appleby & Lawton............. 14,278 1 5 
Meheonnisadenpivcanapniubsooenesie 14,220 0 0 
Young & Williams................ . 12,880 0 0 
gonapnmennripnenncesbcencanapennanant . 12,864 8 9 
Thomas ...... Saenstnatiandunselinhttinns 12,745 0 0 
_ 12,717 13 0 
isidaidnbdandeiihadibadld 12/530 1 6 
SRINOE” ccccnrsnnnsccnnasenseseemeonanen . 12,000 0 0 
Speight & Sons* 11,189 13 2 
da . 10,888 0 0 
Lewis & MecKinn . 10,810 0 0 
re «an 0! 


493 0 
consideration, 
For finishing four private dwelling-houses, George-lane, 


Lewisham. Mr. Charles Young, architect :— 
Matthews (accepted) ............-...-« £610 0 0 


rot 
The four marked * selected for further 








For the erection and part completion of five houses and 





shops, Willow-terrace, Stamford-hill. Messrs. W. Way- 
mouth & Son, architeets :— 
Shurmur (accepted) .....0.00.0000 £4,257 0 0 
For additions to we Park-road Schools, Upper 
Holloway. Mr. E. R. Robson, architect. Quantities by 
Northeroft, 8on, & Neighbour :— 
mena BEAD. cistaninipveunsenpnaee £6,150 2 0 
0 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
0 0 
00 








For alterations at the Railway Tavern, Shepherd’s 








Bush. Mr. J. E, England, architect. Quantities not 
supplied :— 
Vargin ...... £1,445 0 0 
_ Peete: NS: - 9700 
Hook & Oldrey 940 0 0 
sasdnsé 933 9 0 





For the erection of a dwelling-house and shop in Fi * 
ton-street, Salisbury, for ag gg Mr. Peni 











Bath, architect. uantities supplied :— 
Site ...... £759 0 0 
A. Harris 740 0 0 
IED «- seematilemsiinostensii 725 00 
G, Harris (accepted) .................. 706 13 0 
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For ever wards for the Croydon Union, Quantities b 
Mr. F. T, Mullett, Messrs. Berney & Monday, archi- 
tects :— 















Extra for Keene’s 
aa Comer iso. 
N Brothers......-010. £5,952 0 0 . 
TIDE ..rccocescosees oon 0000 00. 78 00 
Sawyer ........000 . 6453 0 0... 160 0 0 
Bowyer ..... peuoedinvecesencase . 640000. 7010 0 
etree - ose. oes 
Nighti 1D covsnhsinighoenane 6, “ 
Langmead & Way . 6,265 0 0. 73 00 
® ccoccncencecceevecooeses 6,185 0 0 ... 3510 0 
Tinh ....ncncsessrsecomane GS 2 0 .. 118-0 0 
BAaGE .cccosseecccorere SE Se ree 00 
Pearson & Myles a... 5,075 0 0 «. 986 0 0 
Te sciceccecseteces sesesscocee 4905 0 0... 180 0 0 
aiataalaaiaaulaia escccee 4,959 0 0 =. = 4 4 
Ho. & Stuart ......... 950 0 0 
0 _— eneniais rest 00 ua ee 
Stephenson ........00++c00r 4,958 00... 140 0 0 
00... 157 0 0 
00... 17% 00 
oo... 0 00 
00... 2000 
For the erection of a house and studio at Hampstead, 


essrs. Tarring & Wilkinson, 
Marriott 
Niblett 
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For iron railing and gates at Highgate, for the 
ef the Holborn Union, — . Saxon fall & Som, 








For the erection of a dwelling-house and stable at Twy- 
ford, Winchester. Mr, A. W. ith, 
Saunders.. 


ee re 









coooeeco 








For new premises, Oakfield-road and Breck 
Anfield, Liverpool. Mr. Walter W. Thomas, architect 
ages | “elas 

1D. socscccseces 


oes 
REUNIIN dian iccdascninaniaitedansaninies 


ecococooofo 
ecocoosc3o 





For a'terations and additions to the ‘New Crown and 
mata ~~ = 5 aihainster Bridgecesd, for Mr. 
omas Pinmb. r.5.C. Mc i i - 
So npn i ©, architect, Quan 























P (3 eee netbtusctnnnaiid £585 
Gibbon & Mitchell grestececcevenscsanne Te ° ° 
Wall, Brothers ...cs.csscscsescssessssses 567 0 0 
EA siriinntinsoninicsinsl iaeinsaapal 475 0 0 
(RESET SAE TI 2 LE - 4600 
. 5 2 RRR ES 430 0 0 
MUIEL sssik cals vascderecmnsuiess waiczenacanaes 410 0 0 
TRC OS RE a CRT . 370 0 90 
For a warehouse in Great Messrs 
Lander & Bedelis, architects :— eerencns 
PARED icinccsubicncnissesas sities £9,889 0 0 
wne & Rob ae 00 
iF ssheaeiapohnigs 597 0 0 
UM Manseskcenethishicninnibs jccceosns 9,438 0 0 
Grover 9,371 0 0 
Brown 8,550 0 0 









Pe. 


For the pulling down and of a house No, 1 
Y | arandel-street, Ha Tor tho Hon. B.-A. : 


Mr. Patrick J. J. ay, architect :-- 
FP otrison & Todd (accepted) ...... £1,280 0 0 


—W: desired to say that 
Meee Ww. Baker ré Son's tender for additions to 
Joint Counties Lunatic Asylum, Carmarthen, was 14,995/., 
and not 19,9957. as previously stated. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr. P.—G.8.—A. G.—E. R—E. B. F.—E. T. P.—J. 8. H.—E. F. 
—H. W. B—C. F.—W. D—H. BR G.—T. & W.—H. 8. 8.—W. B. 
—Mis R-F. B-T. & A-A. C-H H-L. & BC. ¥.— 
F. B. McL.—S. McM.—H. & 0.—J. L. (in Transactions of the Royal 


it may be read).—C. M, (gives no information. Mere 
tandem, £0. sonst bo aemamppestiod 
statements of facts, lists of 
vy tee name and eddress of the sander, not ly tor 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, with the suthora. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVEREMOMENDS 
Raditional line (about ten weeds) ......:......- Ga Od 











FOUR Lines (about THIRTY under ....0. a 
Each line nem Os, 6. 


THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 3d. per Week. 
For all other Advertisements .........-++0e++ee0e 6d. per Week. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


remitted by Cash in Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the W.C. to 
DOUG IER. Publisher, 
to No, 46, Catherine-ctrest, W.C. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

direct trom the Office to residents in 
at the rate of 10s. per annum. 

aa above. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for the Volume of lest year 
Gun om ven as & with the Number of 
an 


— ith last. 
. ccnieaiianathaaten ” ns 
CRATE EES Os ES ON Seen 
BEADING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold s Month's 
Seen er ae 
THE THIRTY-SIXTH VOLUME of ‘“*The Builder” (bound) for 
the year 1878 is now ready, price One Guinea. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 








RANDELL, BAUNDERS, & 80 (Limited) 
-ymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdtss 


‘| also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 


on application to 
Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 


Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
warranted sourd, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sole Owners of the CORSHAM DOWN 








QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
‘I ghould be addressed. 


[Apvr.] 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT-—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


. KE, CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, £.C. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 





